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Want to Write 
cant get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but the fear that a 


beginner hasn’t 
editor of Liberty 


graduating 


“After 
from N.1.A., I be- 
came news  corre- 
spondent for the 
New Orleans States 
and the morning pa- 
per, the Times- 
Picayune, I received 
top space rates from 
both papers. I have 
already netted $175.57 
and proved by ac- 
tual experience that 
N.1.A, instruction is 
astoundingly efficient 
and accurate in 
charting the course 
of aspiring writers.’’ 
—Mrs. D, B, Tum- 
bull, 1914 Esplanade 
Ave., New Orleans, 
La. 


“Before completing 
the N.I.A. course, I 
sold a feature to 
Screenland Magazine 
for $50. That result- 
ed in an immediate 
assignment to do an- 
other for the same 
magazine. After gain- 
ing confidence with 
successive feature 
stories, I am now 
working into the fic- 
tion field. Previous 
to enrolling in the 
N.I.A, I had never 
written a line for 
publication, nor seri- 
ously expected +2 do 
so.”’—Gene BE. La- 
Broadmoor 
San Fran- 
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Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writi 
Aptitude Test and further information’ ahawe willing 
for profit, as promised in Survey Graphic, Feb. 
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a chance? Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, 

, has to say on the subject: 
“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today—and especially in Lib- 
erty Magazine—than ever before. Some of 
the greatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who 
will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rud- 


| yard Kipling, and many others whose work 


we have published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write than ever 
before, but talent is still rare and the writer 
still must learn his craft, as few of the new- 
comers nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, 
riches and the happiness of achievement 
await the new men and women of power.” 


Test Your Writing 
Aptitude—FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America of- 

fers a free Writing Aptitude Test. Its 
object is to discover new recruits for the 
army of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writing. The 
Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but ex- 
pert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of observation, imagination, drama- 
tic instinct, etc. Not all applicants pass this 
test. Those who do are qualified to take the 
famous N, I. A, course based on the practical 
training given by big metropolitan dailies. 


Learn to Write by Writing 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method 


which teaches you to write by writing! You 
develop your individual style instead of 
trying to copy that of others. 


You “cover” actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are 
constantly guided by experienced writers. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of months 
you can acquire the coveted “professional’’ 
touch, Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to 
take the Writing Apti- 
tude Test. It requires but 
a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the 
coupon now! Make the 
first move towards the 
most enjoyable and 
Labecres Siete — 
writing for publication! 

Newspaper Institute of it shy ae 
America, One Park Ave- test your writing 
nue, New York. apy 


NOTICE— 
Men “21 to 35” 


N.1.A. will refund 
in full the tuition 
of any student en- 
rolled after Octo- 
ber 16th, 1940 who 


is called for mili- 
tary service. Even 
though you are of 
conscription age, 


Newspaper Institute of America 
2 One Park. Avenue, New York 
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WHO WAS THE 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER? 


“For all we know,” says Claude M. Fuess in 
‘The Vanishing Yankee’ in the Spring 1941 
number of Common Ground, “our Unknown 
Soldier sleeping under guard in Arlington 
Cemetery may have been a native Russian or 


Pole or Greek.” 


What about these “new” Americans? 


COMMON GROUND 


a new quarterly, edited by Louis Adamic, is a 
meeting place where you — whatever your 
background — can become better acquainted 
with the almost infinite variety of your fellow 
Americans; where you can keep in touch with 
our racial-cultural problems and what is being 
done to solve them; where you can draw 
inspiration from the creativeness that Amer- 
ica’s diversity makes possible. 


Over 100 pages of lively articles, stories, 
biographies, poems in every issue. 


“One of the most important contributions 
made to the vital field of intercultural educa- 
tion in a long time. Read it, try it, and let us: 
hear concerning your results.”—Bulletin 15 
of the New York State Council of Superin- 


tendents. 


$2 a year 0c a copy 


Enclosed is 50c $2 


Please send Common Ground to 
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Published by the Common Council for American } 
Unity 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Descriptive booklet sent free on request 
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South America Is NEWS 


Among outstanding speakers on Western Hemisphere 
affairs, WILLIAM B. FEAKINS presents . . . 


EDWARD TOMLINSON, noted authority on South 
and Central America, official NBC commentator on 
Latin-American relations, heard each Saturday at 


6:45 P.M., E.S.T., over the NBC-Blue Network .. . 


JULIEN BRYAN, distinguished camera reporter, 
lectures this season on Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico. 
Next season Chile and Peru, showing his remarkable 
documentary motion pictures filmed during the- fall 


ONLY 10 CENTS 


A few copies of “People Without a 
Country”, the special section of Survey 
Graphic for November, 1940, are avail- 
able as a 24 page reprint. Highly recom- 
mended to study groups and individuals 
interested in refugee problems. “An ex- 


tremely thorough and authoritative sur- 


and summer of 1940... 


clubs, universities. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


LEWIS COTLOW, with his descriptive film of 
native life, “High Amazon and Andes Adventure”... 


Write for booklet listing speakers available for forums, 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Inc. 


Vista del Arroyo 


vey of the world refugee situation to- 
day,” says the National Refugee Service. 
Send your payment of 10 cents a copy 


with your order to 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Pasadena 


ularly to the low income groups 
where serious nutritional deficiencies 


The must be overcome with a minimum 


DOUBLE VALUE 


of Grapefruit 


E-vervsopy knows that grapefruit 
is a prime source of Vitamin C as 
well as a good source of Vitamins B, 
and G and mineral salts. 


But did you know that fresh grape- 
fruit is also a very economical source 
of Vitamin C? And canned grape- 
fruit juice is the cheapest of all 
sources with the single exception of 
cabbage in large quantities. 


: It also has the valuable property 
of increasing the body’s assimilation 
of the calcium taken in other foods, 
ad is of itself a fine, wholesome, 
Ga food, tempting 1 to the nes 
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of expense. 


You will find the whole subject of 
citrus fruits carefully and authori- 
tatively treated in the recently pub- 
lished ‘‘Citrus Fruits and Health” 
of the Citrus Commission of the 
State of Florida. 


Use the coupon for a free copy. 


palate, delicious and satisfying. FLORIDA C1TRUS COMMISSION 


STATE OF FLORIDA 


Largely owing to its low cost, 


doctors, dentists, and public health ee a a so og 

‘ Florida Citrus Commission a 

workers are recommending grape- Lakeland, Florida ‘ 
G : Gentlemen: Dept. 32AA 

ruit partic- ' 

tls P - Please send me your book, t 

CITRUS FRUITS AND HEALTH. : 
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SAID THE ELECTRICAL MOUTH TO THE ELECTRICAL EAR... 


** Joe took father’s shoe bench out. 

She was waiting at my lawn.” 

If you were passing through the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories to- 
day you might hear an electrical 
mouth speaking this odd talk, or 
whistling a series of musical notes, 
to a telephone transmitter. 

This mouth can be made to 
repeat these sounds without vari- 
ation. Every new telephone trans- 
mitter is tested by this mouth 
before it receives a laboratory or 
manufacturing O.K. for your use. 


Preerrrrrrrirerirrriritti itt ttrr rrr eres 
Prerrttrrriirtiriiiiiiiri rs Prrerrrrry 


This is only one of the many 
tests to which telephone equip- 
ment is subjected in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. And there is 
a reason for the selection of those 
particular words. 
mit happens that the sentence, 
“Joe took father’s shoe bench out,” 
and its more lyrical companion, 
“She was waiting at my lawn,” 
contain all the fundamental 
sounds of the English language 
that contribute to the intensity 
of sound in speech. 
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Busily at work in the interest of 
every one who uses the telephone 
is one of the largest laboratories 
in the world. The development of 
the telephone in this country is 
proof of the value of this research. 
In times like these, the work of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
is especially important. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Bell System is doing its 
part in the country’s program 
of National Defense 


The Gist of It 


FoR THE FIRST TIME sINcE 1927, wHEN 
John Palmer Gavit’s regular monthly de- 
partment — “Through Neighbors’ Door- 
ways’ —began to appear in Survey Graphic, 
it is missing from this issue, due to the 
death of Mrs. Gavit in Florida in early 
January. As we go to press, word reaches 
us that next month Mr. Gavit will write 
a summing-up article to the special num- 
ber on the Western Hemisphere which is 
now under preparation—‘“The Americas: 
South and North.” This number will be 
fourth in the Calling America Series 
launched under the special editorship of 
Raymond Gram Swing in 1939. 


RECENT Issues oF Survey Graphic HAvE 
been widely quoted, in the press, pulpit 
and radio; and it is with particular grati- 
fication that the editors acknowledge the 
enthusiastic response to the article by Arch- 
ibald MacLeish which was published in 
January. A characteristic comment was that 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in her syndi- 
cated column, “My Day”: 


“T read Mr. Archibald MacLeish’s article 
yesterday in the Survey Graphic, and I 
grow to believe every day with greater 
conviction the truth he sets forth. America 
is not a pile of goods, more luxury, more 
comforts, a better telephone system, a 
greater number of cars. America is a dream 
of greater justice and opportunity for the 
average man and, if we cannot obtain it, 
all our other achievements amount to 
nothing. 

“Even to dream, one must have a basis of 
economic security, and the dream is worth 
little if it cannot provide that.” 


Co-EDITOR OF THE THIRD IN THE Calling 
America Series (“Homes: Front Line of 
Defense for American Life,’ February 
1940) Loula D. Lasker brings experience 
and research to her article. (Page 53) Her 
-assignment is part of our editorial coverage 
of social aspects of the defense program. 


BreuLan AMIDON, associate editor, reports 
on the results of the alien registration 
which was completed December 26, and 
outlines some of the legislation which ap- 
pears to be necessary to facilitate citizen- 
ship or legalize the status of worthy non- 
citizens. (Page 58) 


IN A CASE STUDY OF AN AMERICAN MINOR- 
ity, Alden Stevens defines the complex 
and critical problem of the Navajo In- 
dians. (Page 62) Mr. Stevens is the author 
of a number of firsthand investigative 
articles in Survey Graphic. He is now en- 
gaged upon research for special editorial 
projects of McCalls Magazine. 


In nis artictE (pace 68) Rosert L. H. 
Hiller gives a glimpse of his childhood as 
an American visitor in Germany. For- 
~merly with Newsweek magazine, he is 


et 
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Latin America. This month (page 79) he 
gives a Good Neighbor’s report on “Mexico 
in Transition.” Next month, as a contribu- 
tor to our special number, “The Americas,” 
Mr. Inman will share his firsthand observa- 
tions of South America last autumn. 


now on the teaching statf of the American 
Youth Hostel School. 


In AN artictE (PAGE 72) ‘WHICH SHOULD 
give every reader a heartening pride in 
the strength of the United States, Richard 
L. Neuberger analyzes the role of public 
lands in the planning of defense. Mr. Neu- 
berger was elected to the Oregon legislature 


Bertram B. FowLer, A WELL KNOWN 
leader and publicist in the cooperative 


in November. 


AN OLD FRIEND OF THE FOLKS FROM THE 
Rio Grande to Cape Horn, Samuel Guy 
Inman, professor of government, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is an authority on 


4? 
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movement in the United States, turns to 
the other side of the globe for an object 
lesson in the vitality of cooperative enter- 
prise. (Page 83) Mr. Fowler is a frequent 
contributor to Survey Graphic and other 
magazines. hs 
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EFFORTS UNDER WAY 


To meet the problem of shelter for defense workers 
and families of enlisted men, a vast program of 
new construction is necessary. Emergency housing, 
now coordinated under the Defense Commission, 
will affect every public and private agency for the 
financing, planning, and construction of dwellings. 


USHA: Public Housing for Defense (Pensacola 
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Homes and Defense 


by LOULA D. LASKER 


The co-editor of a special issue of Survey Graphic published 
just a year ago—Homes: Front Line of Defense for American 
Life—describes the acute housing shortage that is already 
affecting the national defense effort, and appraises the 
emergency programs designed to correct it. 


San Dreco, CAL., HAS PRACTICALLY NO VACANT DWELLINGS. 
Thousands of new homes must be built promptly—some 
estimates go as high as 15,000—if the enlisted men and in- 
dustrial workers with their families, who will soon be on 
their way there in connection with the expansion of naval 
activity, the army air base, the air corps training school, 
and the airplane factories, are to find homes.—Already 
many newcomers are living in overnight cabins, trailers, 
and overcrowded hotels. 

Bridgeport, Conn., according to a recent survey made 
by the local post office, has just over one hundred vacant 
dwellings. Yet Bridgeport’s enlarged aircraft and ammu- 
nition plants will soon call for at least 10,000 more workers 
than in normal times. Thousands who have already ar- 
rived are living as best they can in overcrowded rooming 
houses, or traveling several hours a day to get to work. 

San Diego and Bridgeport are typical of cities from 
coast to coast where defense industry is expanding. Echoes 
of 1917, when men and women refused to remain at jobs 
in the industries so vital to the country’s future unless ade- 
quate living accommodations could be found, are already 
being heard. 

Indeed, if the United States is to avoid a repetition of 
one of the most serious hindrances during the last war to 
defense plans, immediate action must be taken to assure 
proper shelter for all of today’s vital defense groups. That 
does not imply that government necessarily must build 
all the housing. It does mean that government must at 
once take whatever action is necessary to avoid the mis- 
takes of 1917. For the 1917 delay in the provision of 
housing for defense workers resulted in an annual labor 
turnover of from 100 percent to 1,000 percent in many fac- 
tories and shipyards. Plans were not made until long after 
our entry into the war, and most of the government built 
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housing was completed months after the armistice. 

In today’s emergency, defense workers unable to find 
homes are already headline news. [See “Growing Pains of 
Defense” by Gertrude Springer, and “Organized Labor 
and Defense” by Beulah Amidon, Survey Graphic January 
1941.] Early last summer reports from all over the country 
indicated a critical situation in many strategic localities. 
Then it was the army and navy that were emphasizing the 
need for speedy action. The few months since this acute 
housing problem has been upon us are too short a period 
in which to have corrected it, for it is part of an already 
existing housing shortage, especially for lower income 
groups—an aftermath of curtailed building operations dur- 
ing the depression years. 


Who Needs Defense Housing? 


ONE FACT MUST BE RECOGNIZED. Not AN ADDITIONAL PERSON 
needs to be housed in these United States as a result of 
defense activities. Our defense workers, our armed forces, 
and their families are simply Americans transferred to new 
localities. Yet, so vast is this movement that, according to 
estimates in Washington, at least 200,000 new dwelling 
units must be built for them. Some of these new homes 
will be required in established industrial areas. Others, in 
rural sections where new factories for the manufacture of 
ammunition are being located, may involve the creation of 
complete communities. 

This must meet the needs of families whose annual in- 
comes range from approximately $1,000 to $2,500. With 
30 percent, 40 percent, and 30 percent of workers in de- 
fense industries (ammunition, chemicals, machinery, ord- 
nance, and shipbuilding) receiving average weekly 
wages of $20, $29, and $50 respectively, their monthly rent 
should not exceed $17, $24, and $42. Non-commissioned 


officers in the army, with monthly pay from $60 to $150 
plus a $25 rent allowance, can afford even less. The cost of 
the necessary new housing, estimated at $3,500 a unit, will 
run to at least $700,000,000. 
In several important respects, a comparison of 1941 with 
1917 is reassuring. Today we bring to this demand for 
quick action and a vast program the benefit of rich experi- 
ence during the past half-dozen years. Today our experts 
are used to thinking in terms of large scale operations 
rather than of the building of a single home or apartment 
house. Many of them have been engaged in the actual pro- 
duction of such projects for low and middle income 
groups, either publicly or privately financed. They have 
developed techniques in planning, designing, and execu- 
tion that can be drawn upon at once. Equally important, 
federal agencies undreamed of in 1917—notably the United 
States Housing Authority and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, each with experience in public housing, and the 
Federal Housing Administration, cooperating with private 
industry in building large scale developments with 
higher rental ranges—are available to help in the emer- 
gency. Today, too, the building industry is on the upgrade 
and, except in certain categories, labor and material short- 
ages are not imminent—though they may become so. 


Public Funds Provided 


WHAT Is BEING DONE TO PROVIDE DEFENSE HOUSING? OpvI- 
ously, private industry will not be tempted to build for 
income groups unable to pay an economic rent, or in 
localities where a permanent housing demand will not 
replace that of the tenants who, once the emergency is past, 
will depart. The building and real estate industry has not 
forgotten the ghost towns of by-gone days. First and fore- 
most, then, public financing must tackle the problem. 

To this end, over seven months ago Congress enacted 
the first of a series of statutes to provide funds for defense 
housing. Through legislation $290,000,000 is now avail- 
able, in addition to other money which USHA has recap- 
tured for this purpose. 

The USHA defense amendment went on the statute 
books June 28, 1940. For the duration of the emergency 
certain restrictions are lifted from the regular USHA-local 
authorities’ program. Limitations on tenant income, the 
requirement for elimination of substandard dwellings to 
match public housing, and the mandatory provision that 
localities must supply 10 percent of the cost of a project 
may now be waived. Thus, while no new money is avail- 
able through this legislation, it has become possible for 
the USHA, the federal agency with the widest experience 
in the field of public housing, to take an active part in the 
present building program through the recapture of funds 
previously allocated but not spent. — 

By congressional action, special funds for emergency 
housing ore included in the defense appropriations. With 


the housing problem of families of the armed forces first 


) become acute, part of the Second Supplemental Na- 
al Defense Appropriation—$100,000,000—was allocated 


a: and Navy Departments to build homes for en- 


lies, as well as for civilian en 


housing demands in key industrial areas, where d 
industries are rapidly expanding their labor force, 


idi of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation) 
rae to build houses for defense workers who 
could afford an economic rent, 1n eae yon Pale 
was not willing to act speedily or : 
aoaee was financed with $10,000,000 advanced by 
the President from his “blank check funds, and later 
repaid from money especially designated for defense 
housing. Using this $10,000,000 as equity, RFC, if neces- 
sary, will make available an additional $40,000,000 for 
mortgage money—these mortgages to carry the usua 
FHA insurance. Thus $50,000,000 is available immedi- 
ately for investment in housing corporations which may 


be set up in selected communities to build homes to be ~ 


rented on a business basis with the understanding that 
they will be sold as quickly as possible to private investors. 


S 


In mid-autumn, after a summer of controversy over 
which agency should be entrusted with the spending of — 


defense housing funds and other matters (the United | 


S 


States Housing Authority is opposed by a ee in Con- — 
gress hostile to public housing in genera and to the { 
USHA in particular), Congress passed the Lanham act ~ 


providing $150,000,000 for defense housing. This money — 


is to be used by the Federal Works Agency, or at the dis- 


cretion of the administrator by other federal agencies and — 


local public agencies for defense housing needs which 
would not be provided by private capital. Outstanding 


among these public agencies are the Public Buildings Ad- — 


ministration (which has not had previous housing experi- 
ence), the United States Housing Authority, the Federal 
Works Agency, and'the Farm Security Administration. 
Rents may be set by the FWA administrator in accord- 


ance with the tenants’ needs. The Lanham act author- — 


izes final disposition of projects built under its terms only 
after the emergency, and then in whatever way seems to 
be in the public interest—to private industry or to a local” 
housing authority. 


Private Industry’s Job 


Tuus, aLtHouGH $290,000,000 of PUBLIC FUNDS ARE AVAIL- 
able ($50,000,000 of which it is hoped ultimately will be — 
supplied by private capital), it becomes apparent that ~ 
private industry must initiate almost a half billion dollars 
new investment if the defense housing needs of $700,- 
000,000 are to be met. ae 

Impossible as it is to estimate accurately how deeply 
private industry has entered the picture, yet with such 
a large part of current residential building being financed 
with mortgages guaranteed by FHA, the latest reports 
from FHA are significant. At the outset, FHA indicated 
its willingness to cooperate in the program, not primarily 
because of an interest in the problem per se, but because 
the demand for a part of the housing—that which re- 
quires no subsidy—might fit into its regular program, Ab- 
ner Ferguson, FHA administrator, has emphasized 


es are rapid t labor force, 
ate new outlets for profitable investment of private 
in new home construction. The movement 
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ing an increase of 52 percent over the same period in 1939, 
In the Hartford, Conn. area, the increase was 155 percent. 
In Cincinnati, a leading machine tool center, new con- 
struction under the FHA plan was 123 percent greater 
than a year ago. 


Everybody’s Business, Nobody’s Business 


SO MUCH FOR THE FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR DEFENSE HOUSING. 
Obviously, that’s the keystone of the program, but with 
a half dozen agencies in the field all working inde- 
pendently, and none concerned with the total problem 
nationally or locally, there must be some authority 
able to take an over-all view, to make a plan in which 
public and private groups will dovetail with one another, 
and to see that they do. That is the function of the office 
of housing coordinator, created by the President in July: 
to act as a clearing house for information, to anticipate 
housing needs that may arise as a result of the defense 
activities, and to plan action necessary to avoid shortages. 
This strategic post is occupied by Charles E. Palmer of 
Atlanta. Working under the general direction of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, the coordinator is 
responsible for the plan for any given locality.* 


Reports of need reach him from the army, the navy, 
the defense commissioners, and other sources. His office 
analyzes them, assembles available survey data, requests 
additional surveys where necessary, and indicates the 
established need in terms of number of families or single 
persons, rent-paying capacity, employment, probable dura- 
tion of employment, and so forth. These reports are 
circulated for checking and then are used as a basis for the 
defense housing program in a local area. 


In this process the facilities of several agencies are used, 
some in one situation and some in others: army, navy, 
offices of the defense commissioners, Bureau of Research 
in the Defense Commission, the federal housing agencies, 
WPA, state and local defense councils, defense contractors, 
chambers of commerce, real estate boards, and other local 
agencies. It is the responsibility of the coordinator’s office 
to initiate studies in any locality where a large volume of 
defense contracts is being placed, even though no report 
of defense housing need has come in. 


According to Coordinator Palmer, the confirmed need 
for defense housing is ultimately assigned: 


First, to private housing (utilizing Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board facilities), all that it is believed private housing 
can handle in time; generally the bulk of the permanent need 
above $20 to $30 monthly rent per family, outside of military 
reservations. 


Second, to Defense Homes Corporation, a portion of the per- 
manent need above $20 to $30, where it is believed that out- 
right private housing will not get into action quickly enough 
to meet the need. The intention is to sell this property to 
private investors later on. 

Third, to USHA-LA (Local Authority), the permanent 
family-housing generally renting below $20-$30 a month, inso- 
far as funds are available. 

Fourth, to the army and navy the projects which they can 


handle to the best advantage (under special legislation) either 
directly or through the FWA, but only for housing which 


* As we go to press (January 13) housing reaches a new status in 
the defense B ograi The President has created an independent Division 
of Housing Coordination with broad powers, in an effort to assure al 
home construction commensurate with defense needs. Charles E. Pa age 
heads this new division in the executive department, directly responsible 
to the President. 
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does not fall in the three categories named above, and not in 
competition with private housing and Defense Homes Cor- 
poration. In this category there are also a few army and navy 
projects under allocations made to them by the USHA. 


Fifth, to FWA such housing as cannot be provided when 

needed in any other way, and which is therefore assigned to 

FWA under Public Law 849. Much of the army housing is 
ndled by FWA as constructing agent. 


Once the coordinator’s plan for a locality has been 
approved by the NDAC and subsequently by the Presi- 
dent, on Federal Works Administrator Carmody falls 
the responsibility of actually designating the public agency 
which is to build whatever housing is to be financed with 
public funds. While no public announcement has been 
made, the administrator’s office has indicated its intention 
of assigning to USHA and through it to local authorities, 
projects in those areas where there is a permanent need 
and where going authorities exist, and the balance largely 
to Public Buildings Administration, only in special cases 
undertaking the building directly through FWA. (There 
are ten states in which there is still no enabling legisla- 
tion under which USHA may operate.) 


How Much Defense Housing Is Started? 


THERE ARE MANY WHO BELIEVE THAT IN PRACTICE THE CO- 
ordinator’s office is leaning more heavily on private indus- 
try than the demands for speedy action warrant. Others 
believe that the legislation should definitely have placed 
the major burden of that part of the program which must 
be publicly subsidized on the United States Housing 
Authority, the agency most familiar with the problem of 
constructing low cost, large scale projects in conformity 
with modern standards. 

On December 1, 1940 Coordinator Palmer announced 
that in twenty-nine states and ninety-seven localities 20,000 
dwelling units to be built with public money were 
under contract; with another 25,000 allocated to different 
agencies or in process of land purchase or contract. 

First to tackle the job was USHA, cooperating with 
local authorities. Early in the summer twenty-three 
projects costing $31,000,000 were begun; 8,000 dwelling 
units for families of the military forces and defense 
workers are in various stages of construction, with two 
(Montgomery and Pensacola) already occupied. 

To the USHA has been assigned six of the eleven 
projects in as many localities which, to date, have been 
approved under the terms of the Lanham act. 

Public Buildings Administration is undertaking sixty- 
seven projects—contracts for the construction of sixteen, 
containing 6,151 units and costing $18,471,500, were 
awarded by mid-December. With the exception of the 
three Lanham act projects, they are all to be built for the 
army with its share of the $100,000,000 Army-Navy 
Appropriation. ‘ 

The navy, having set up its own organization in the 
Division of Yards and Docks has already contracted for 
forty-seven projects in thirty-eight localities to contain 
14,000 dwelling units for families of enlisted men, of 
married civilian employes, and workers in private plants 
making navy equipment. (Both PBA and the navy, after 
planning individual projects, are assigning the construction 
jobs to private contractors on a cost plus fixed fee basis.) 

Most of the housing definitely assigned (up to the first 
of the year) is for families of men in the armed forces. 
While some of the $100,000,000 Army-Navy Appropriation 
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estate groups will probably continue to resist new and 
especially subsidized housing until the situation 1s even 
more critical. Washington is aware of this danger, and 


will benefit industrial workers, by and large publicly 
financed housing for defense workers must depend ie 
funds from the Lanham act, and by December 1 only 


i it. The plan for 
eleven such projects (3,500 dwellings) had been assigned. is using some ere arte iB ies ipa aa 
Only for these localities have complete programs been Charlestown, In Bags a ra ae there =I 
announced. Housing for industrial workers has not yet thousand, where 5, gree i vee WR 
reached any large proportions. Obviously more speed, little use for a large num oe ee keine aa 
even in the planning stage, is necessary if the 200,000 the emergency. So every eli¢ Mee ae os eae 
dwelling units are to be built without delay. the workers from. nearby Louisv1 e, Ky. P "4 

—and one that is being given attention—therefore wi 
oy Tatas callin bikes be to improve connecting roads and provide adequate 
WHILE THE QUANTITATIVE ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM Is [ramsportation. 
obviously of ee importance, there are others that Here a plan being worked out by the Farm Security 

Administration would fit in. Their suggestion is that, 


must be considered. Clearly there is not just one defense 
housing problem, and therefore no single formula 1s ap- 
plicable. To some extent each group that must be served 
indicates the approach that must be followed, whether it 
be housing for military or naval forces, for workers in 
new plants in rural areas, or in new or expanded plants 
in established communities. 

The building of homes outside cantonments for families 


where possible within a reasonable radius of rural defense 
plants, houses to be occupied by defense workers be built 
on existing farms. After the emergency these homes are 
to be turned over to the farm family at a price and on 
terms originally agreed upon—provided that the existing 
house is eliminated should it be substandafd or in case 
the farmer cannot support two farm units. In this way ~ 
of military and civilian personnel connected with the the emergency need will be filled, and something of 
armed forces is closely tied up with the problem of other permanent value will be added to the agricultural 


defense housing in established communities. The building economy. 4 
of cantonments, naturally in a preferred class, has pro- In Quincy, Mass., with an expanded naval reserve avia- 
duced material shortages in some categories and some lo- _ tion base, and increased production of shipbuilding at the 


calities, no less than labor shortages for other construc- Fore River plant, an already inadequate housing supply 
tion. But certainly by the summer of 1941 that part of cannot be stretched further. To allay private industry’s 
the problem should have been solved. fears that after the emergency Quincy will prove to be 

Housing for workers in newly built areas implies build-  overbuilt, a public housing project with 1,000 dwelling 
ing new communities, and in this connection the country —_ units will be constructed in neighboring Boston for 
is wondering whether an aftermath of the present emer- — workers in Quincy who cannot afford more than $30 


gency will be another crop of ghost towns. But defense = monthly rent—a development which obviously can be 
workers need not necessarily be housed contiguous to the — absorbed in Boston’s regular housing program later. 

new ammunition factories located in rural sections. With 

improved transportation, a sufficient labor supply might Speed and More Speed 


be made available from nearby cities. THAT WHATEVER NEW HOUSING Is BUILT SHOULD GEAR IN 

Where new communities must be built, demountable with a long range program in conformity with the com- 
housing may be the answer. Judging by plans under dis- _ munity’s need for public and private housing goes without 
cussion, new methods will be tried out and ghost towns saying, but with time of the essence an unsympathetic 


need not be feared. Take Indian Head, Md., for example, attitude on the part of private industry may upset the 
where at least 650 homes will be needed in connection whole program and prevent speedy planning and quick 


with a new powder plant. The plan there is to use de- _ action. . 
mountable housing, prefabricated in whole or in part at Unless the defense housing program develops more 
the factory and assembled on the site. A half-dozen manu- __ rapidly in many localities, shortages will become increas- 
facturers are conducting a preliminary experiment, con- ingly acute, accompanied by rapidly rising rents for 
structing fifty to one hundred such homes at this location. _ existing accommodations. In fact there already are in- _ 
After the merits of each type are studied and the costs stances of fabulous rent increases all] oo the te | 
of construction and demounting computed, contracts for Again, lessons of the last war and post-war period hone : 
the building of the entire project—to include community be taken to heart. Localities are raising the question of : 


facilities—will be made. A scheme may well be evolved _ rent control to protect their permanent populati 

that will fit the emergency and later on contribute good well as the newcomers. But rent Sate ea is 
housing to the rural population so badly in need of it, business to be resorted to only after it has be 2 rk ae ; 
since such housing may be moved at will wherever it will with care and then only after all other Seats a 
do the mosi good. Thus this emergency is actually pre- an _orderly registering of available kotateat is a 
senting extraordinary new opportunities to experiment public opinion, or in some cases slams een 
with prefabricated housing. have been tried and failed to kee th a ER. 
Building in industrial areas presents a more difficult bounds. A model law in pre ay oN hae ee 
problem. In such localities real estate and chamber of Association of Housing Officials tend ae Gin aa 


useful to states 


commerce interests have already—not unnaturaliy— and municipalities on wh ibili tk 
offered strenuous opposition to building plans for emer- this ie eeo ultimately iE amici 
gency needs. Fearful of government housing, and having ; | 
in mind the few examples of the last war when govern. Plan for the Emergency—and After 


ment houses, finished after the war, were dumped on the —- Hows iNe¢ For THE DEMANDS OF THE 


“VW. . EM ; 
market, and unwilling to take a chance themselves, real __true, take precedence over the ever ee 


Present housing prob- 
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lem of more peaceful days. But the first does not preclude 
thought of the permanent need; in a large measure the 
defense housing program ultimately should be made to 
serve this wider need. Hence it becomes necessary to 
scrutinize carefully all defense projects built with public 
funds, as well as those privately financed, to be sure that 
they are properly planned, and, where they are in estab. 
lished communities, that they fit into the community 
pattern. USHA and local authorities, accustomed as they 
are to large scale operations of this kind, may be expected 
to meet the challenge. Whether PBA, new to this field, 
can gear its program quickly enough to the demands 
being made on it will soon become apparent. That the 
navy does not intend to take cognizance of the most 
modern standards of layout but will adhere to the old 
gridiron pattern on and off the reservation in placing 
its well planned houses seem to be a fact. That FWA 
is likely to call upon the most modern thinking for the 
few developments it will build is indicated by the plans 
made for the one in Camden, N. J. 

No less than the best should be expected of private 
housing either, and FHA’s standards are high. But city 
governments may well keep their eyes open. With FHA’s 
enthusiasm during its three years of operation for the 
small individual home—usually built on the fringes of 
or just beyond established communities as a result of 
search for cheap land or to escape high municipal taxes— 
danger may lie ahead involving new tax and planning 
problems. This syphoning off of populations has increased 
blight in older sections, reduced property values, and has 


Factors in Defense Housing Needs 


Rapid expansion of the naval program in this locality requires 
an increase in enlisted personnel and is causing an influx of 
civilian defense workers and their families. 


Reports of Need 
The navy has reported a need for 1,000 dwelling units in this 
locality. Of these units, 500 are needed for families of enlisted 
personnel who can afford to pay a monthly shelter rent of 
only about $11 to $26. The remaining 500 units are needed 
for families of civilian defense workers at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion who can afford to pay shelter rents of approximately $20 
to $50. It is expected that the civilian workers will be em- 
ployed for a considerable period of years, due to the perma- 
nent expansion of naval activity in this locality. 

Recent surveys indicate that there are few available vacan- 
cies in standard houses at rents which the defense workers can 
afford to pay. 


Recommendations 
It is recommended that private enterprise be assigned the task 
of providing 350 dwelling units for the families of civilian 
defense workers who can afford to pay a monthly shelter rent 
‘of approximately $20 to $50. It is further recommended that 
the Defense Homes Corporation provide 150 dwelling units 
for families of civilian defense workers who can afford to pay 
approximately the same rents as those cited above. This hous- 
ing will have the benefit of the Federal Housing Administra- 
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How Private Industry Must Supplement Public Funds to Meet a Local Situation 


Excerpts from one of the eleven locality plans released by the Housing Coordinator’s office up to December 1, 1940 


Locality: Jacksonville, Fla—Naval Air Station 
Date: November 29, 1940 LPR No. 1 


added to the local tax burden by making necessary large 
capital outlays for the extension of public utilities and 
school facilities. 

Again these small FHA homes are usually built for 
sale and not for rent. With FHA playing a large part 
in the defense housing program, it may well be asked: 
‘ce we in for a new own-your-own-home campaign—one 
that could hardly be resisted with the alternative often 
being no roof at all for the family of the defense worker? 
True, home ownership under FHA plans is not the risky 
business it was in the old days of second and third mort- 
gages. But with this defense housing affecting such a 
large temporary population, is it not conceivable that some 
day Uncle Sam, who stands behind FHA’s guarantees, 
will find he is holding the bag in place of the individual 
investor, banks, and mortgage companies of the thirties? 

The moral of all of this is: Build for defense and build 
quickly. If private capital is slower to come along than 
it should be, more public money may have to be appro- 
priated to solve the need. The present $290,000,000 will 
only pay for 70,000 to 80,000 dwelling units. Above all, 
plan wisely in the interests of the long as well as the 
short term need. Long before this crisis, our housing 
problem was one of the disgraces of our national life. 
The emergency program must and can overcome in the 
briefest time possible the serious shortage of homes avail- 
able for the defense workers of today. At the same time 
it must and can add to the all too small supply of the 
country’s good homes, for the day when the emergency 
is over. 


tion mortgage insurance and will demonstrate the feasibility 
of self-liquidating housing in the rent range quoted above. 

For families of enlisted personnel who can afford to pay a 
shelter rent of only about $11 to $26 per month, an assign- 
ment for the provision of 300 dwelling units is made to the 
Federal Works Agency under Public Act 849. These units are 
in addition to the 200 units for families of enlisted personnel, 
mentioned above, which have already been assigned to the 
navy for construction under Public Act 781. 

The above program has been submitted to each of the fed- 
eral housing agencies concerned. Serious delay in providing any 
of the defense housing recommended will necessitate alternate 
measures to meet the need, but it is believed that the pro- 
gram outlined can be carried through promptly. In order that 
the various projects of the Defense Housing Program may be 
properly related to each other, rules of tenant selection for 
government housing are being formulated which will obviate 
competition with adequate housing provided by private enter- 
prise. 


Summary of Recommended Locality Program 


No. of When Allocation or 
Family Units Needed Assignment 

350 2-1-41 Private Enterprise 

150 4-1-41 DHCorp-FHA 


Public Act 849 (Lanham Act) 
Public Act 781 
(Army-Navy Appropriation) 


300 Immediately 
200 Immediately 
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Aliens in America 


In on 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


e of the most extraordinary human tallies in the history of the United 


States, nearly 5,000,000 foreign-born non-citizens have been registered by 
the federal government. Now comes the task of speeding the citizenship, 
or adjusting the status, of worthy residents who believed che), were already 
citizens or who desire to become citizens. Miss Amidon outlines an approach 


to a task that is an integral part of today’s defense program. 


Tue “orp Casino” 1n WasuincTon, D. C., Is A HUGE, 
barn-like structure on a side street behind the Capitol. It 
was built for roller skating, with high windows, and a 
glossy hardwood floor. Today, instead of the hum of 
skates, the Casino is filled with the clatter of hundreds of 
typewriters, the thud of heavy wooden cases in which 
tens of thousands of records are moved from desk to 
desk, the soft whir of automatic microfilm cameras. For 
the skating rink has become the headquarters of the 
Alien Registration Division of the U. S. Department of 
Justice, and here some seven hundred clerks, statisticians, 
business machine operators, experts, and administrators 
are sorting, studying, reporting the stream of data poured 
into the division’s hopper from every community in the 
nation during the four-month period which ended at 
midnight on December 26. 

This country’s first attempt to find out how many non- 
citizens are living within its borders, when and how they 
arrived, something about their background and activities, 
began on August 27, under the provisions of the Smith 
act, passed by the last Congress in the early days of the 
Blitzkrieg, when the press was filled with sensational 
stories of Fifth Column successes in Norway, the Low 
Countries, and France. 

At this writing, a week after the registration closed, the 
complex task of “processing” the millions of forms has 
yielded only a few major facts. Most surprising is the 
total of over 4,900,000 registered aliens—more than 1,000,- 
000 higher than the careful estimates put forward at the 
time the enrollment began. That the total is running 
ahead of the expectation increased the task of registration. 
It also adds to the task that remains. For the work of the 
Alien Registration Division was only well begun with 
the completion of the enrollment and fingerprinting. 
There is left the equally important and laborious task of 
“processing” the data, of submitting a report to Congress 
(probably in late March), and of the continuous record 
keeping required by the law. For each young alien under 
fourteen who was registered by his parent or guardian in 
the 1940 enrollment must appear in person to be reg- 
istered and fingerprinted within thirty days after reach- 
ing his fourteenth birthday. Every non-citizen who is 
here as a permanent resident must report a change of 
address to the division within five days after he or she 
moves; and all aliens temporarily here must report every 
three months, whether or not they have moved, Finally, 
there remains the responsibility for running down and 
bringing to book the non-citizens who wilfully refused to 
register. 
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Estimates of the number of aliens who failed to com- 
ply with the law range from 100,000 to 500,000. While a 
small percentage of the delinquents probably are “unde- 
sirable aliens” who feared that to register would mean to 
call attention to themselves and their whereabouts, by far 
the larger number undoubtedly. are those who feared de- 
portation because their registration would reveal that 
they had come into this country irregularly. Department 
of Justice spokesmen refer to this situation as “entry 
without inspection” rather than “illegal entry,” since the 
latter phrase implies law violation, and many non-citizens 
merely walked across the border in times when the whole 
question of immigration, settlement, and. citizenship was 
taken far less seriously than it is today. Though they came 
into the country without legal formality, there was no 
criminal intent in their method of entry. 

The problem of irregular entry and how it should be 
met is one of the serious questions underscored by the 
registration. Another problem is that of people who have — 
come here as visitors, and who, because of war conditions, 
cannot return to their native lands. There is the question 
of this country’s historic role as a refuge for the politically 
persecuted, and of how that haven can be kept open in 
the world of today. There is the very natural public urge — 
to bar out, deport, or confine “all who might endanger ~ 
our safety,” and the difficulty of definition and of pro- 
cedure which that demand creates. Some of these thorny 
issues would have pressed on the country today, regard- 
less of the registration law. The enrollment has served to 
bring home their importance to responsible officials and 
to the general public as well. 

The registration itself was carried out with surprising 
lack of friction, confusion, and resentment. The fact that 
the law designated the Post Office, not the police, to do 
the job was a helpful factor in the situation. Francis Bid- 
dle, United States Solicitor General, was able to persuade 
a fellow-Philadelphian, Earl G. Harrison, to organize and ~ 
direct the task laid on the Department of Justice by the 
Smith act. Mr. Harrison, a lawyer long active in liberal 
movements and in social services in his own community, 
brought to the undertaking a humane viewpoint and a 
knowledge of welfare procedures, The staff he assembled, 
the plans he shaped and guided, were designed to make 
the registration efficient, but also friendly and courteous, 
nat pete ae Ee a “the part the social 
smoothness of ies re na Th ele ae a 
migrant aid Soeiehencaal fa a il eats se a 
aveatehen one amily welfare agencies have 

quietly, am afraid the public will never 
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realize how effective and how helpful they have been to 
the government and to their clients and communities. 
Most of these agencies had opposed the legislation. But 
once the law was enacted, they jumped in and helped 
prevent the difficulties they feared. Their service should 


have wide recognition.” 

The kind of cooperation established between the Wash- 
ington office, the local authorities, and the welfare agen- 
cies is illustrated by a middlewestern incident. The mayor 
of a small city wrote to Mr. Harrison to report the case 
of “a nice woman here” who is an alien and who had 
announced that she was not going to register. The mayor 
and her priest had pleaded with her in vain. They could 
not persuade her. Could the director suggest anything? 
Mr. Harrison got in touch with a welfare agency in the 
state capital. The busy executive used his free time on 
Election Day to drive seventy-five miles to the town 
where the balky non-citizen lives. In a long talk with 
the family he discovered that her stand was due to her 
erroneous belief that if she did not register she would be 
deported, and her feeling that deportation would be an 
easy and rather interesting solution of a bad family situa- 
tion. The welfare worker pointed out her mistake, and 
showed her that to violate the registration law would add 
new and very serious problems to her present difficulties. 
The logic of an informed, objective “outsider” carried 
weight. The woman registered next day. 


PERHAPS SOMETHING OF THE MAGNITUDE OF THE TASK RE- 
maining to be done after the registration period closed 
can be realized most clearly by following one man’s regis- 
tration blank through the works. Here is one, picked at 
random, made out by a man with a Polish name (though 
I shall call him John Doe), who lives in a little town in 
Missouri. 

Like the rest of the nearly five million registrants, 
Doe began the process by getting from his local post- 
office a “green form” which he took home to fill out. 
There he had the help of relatives, friends, and family 
papers in getting the information needed to answer the 
fifteen questions as to his place of birth, the ship on 
which he came to the 
United States, the date and 
port of entry, the organi- 
zations in which he has 
been active, and so on. 
When he had the form 
filled out, Doe went to the 
post office. “A clerk typed 
the answers from the green 
form to the official registra- 
tion sheet, which Doe at- 
tested. Then he was fin- 
gerprinted by another clerk 
—a rather tedious process, 
but not one over which Doe 
was disturbed. A few non- 
citizens and several propa- 
ganda groups protested the 
fingerprinting, relating it to 
practices under  dictator- 
ships abroad, and to crim- 
inal records in this country. 
But most aliens, like Doe, 
regarded it merely as a mat- 
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Earl G. Harrison, lawyer and ace administrator, was drafted 
by the Department of Justice to direct alien registration 


ter of scientifically exact identification and were not upset 
by it. 

Forwarded to Washington by the local postmaster, Doc’s 
blank joined a stream of similar records received in a 
branch of the Alien Registration Division housed in what 
once had been a three-story garage in Georgetown, across 
the river from overcrowded Washington. Here the forms 
were hand-counted, packaged, and placed in wooden 
cases. ‘These boxes were trucked over to the Casino, and 
Doe’s record started through the hopper. The first stop 
was at a group of desks where all blanks were checked 
for legal requirements, and those found incomplete were 
sent to the correspondence unit to be returned for further 
information. Each form was numbered by machine, and 
the name and address typed and verified on the registra- 
tion receipt with the same number. 

The receipt card was then ready for separation from the 
form, to be signed by the director and mailed to Doe. The 
card furnishes proof that the registrant has met the re- 
quirements of the law. But he is under no obligation to 
carry the card on his person, “and he shall suffer no pen- 
alty or disadvantage for failing to do so.” It will be some 
months before the division can get all the receipts mailed 
out. About 2,000,000 have been delivered at this writing. 

The next stop was at the microfilm camera. Six ma- 
chines each photograph about 4,000 forms a day, working 
in two seven-hour shifts. Doe’s blank slid in, was pho- 
tographed, reversed automatically, photographed again, 
and then slid out through a slot at the bottom of the big, 
quietly clicking box. The films are spliced so that there 
are 1,000 forms in each box, indexed by numbers, and in 
this way more than 5,000,000 registration sheets can be 
stored in twenty-five cubic feet of filing space. If a record 
should be lost or mutilated, it can be duplicated in a few 
seconds. 

The answers on John Doe’s sheet were then “coded,” 
the cards punched by machine, ready for the big, canny 
Holerith machines which tabulate the data from thou- 
sands of records an hour. 

The complex “processing” is first of all a problem of 
physical space and equipment. To the garage in George- 
town and the roller skating 
rink behind the Capitol, the 
Alien Registration Division 
last month was able to add 
a disused bus station to 
house some of its units and 
the business machines and 
files and typewriters with 
which they work. 

There is the problem of 
avoiding “bottlenecks” and 
keeping the forms running 
evenly from desk to desk. 
There is the problem of 
funds. Congress appropriat- 
ed $3,000,000 for the whole 
job, more than $1,700,000 of 
which had to be turned over 
to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The total comes to a 
fraction of the sum_ per 
name which the Census 
Bureau spends for its task; 
and the speed of handling 
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Washington’s skating rink, where clerks and statisticians “process” records of the nation’s 4,912,817 alien residents 


the records has to be regulated largely by the limited 
amount of equipment the division has been able to buy, 
rent, or borrow for its work. 

The fingerprints are a problem in themselves, dealt with 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. About 15 percent 
of the prints proved defective and will have to be done 
over, largely because of the inexperience of the postal 
clerks in taking them. The prints are kept on file by the 
FBI, but the G-men do not have access to the forms. 

The law provides that “all registration and fingerprint 
records .. . shall be secret and confidential,” and can be 
made available by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization only “with the approval of the Attorney 
General.” Every employe of the Alien Registration Divi- 
sion is under oath not to divulge information from the 
files. No “outsider” is admitted to the quarters occupied 
by the division. 


ALIEN REGISTRATION HAS HIGHLIGHTED SOME OF THE TANGLES 
of the citizenship laws of this country. In the territories, 
the complexities border on the fantastic. In Puerto Rico, 
for instance, the inhabitants were given the choice in 1898 
between keeping their allegiance to Spain, or swearing 
allegiance to the United States. The decision affected the 
present status of themselves and their children, and in 
many instances there seems to be no record and no very 
clear memory as to what choice was made. 

But such difficulties are by no means confined to the 
territories. Here is a woman now living in Indiana who 
writes the division in great perplexity. She was born in 
the United States, of native-born parents. As a young 
woman, she married a Canadian and went with him to 
Canada, where she lived until her husband’s death some 
years later. She returned to Indiana with her two children, 
and eventually married a native-born American. Is she 
an alien or an American citizen? Her two sons were 
adopted legaliy by their American stepfather. What is 
their citizenship status? 

Farther north, in Minnesota, lives a farmer who came 
to this country as a boy of eleven some thirty years ago. 
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The father had emigrated from Sweden to Canada. He 
came to the United States by the simple process of driving 
across the border with his family and his possessions in 
two farm wagons. The son was educated here, married 
here, and is now a substantial citizen of the community. 
“But my father never took out papers. He never got 
around to it, I guess. I never thought about it, one way 
or the other, until now. There is a good deal of feeling 
about aliens here. My wife and children would be em- 
barrassed to know I am not a citizen. I do not know 
what to do.” And then he added a sentence to his troubled 
inquiry which sums up the statements in hundreds of 
similar letters: “I want to obey the law of my country. 
I will do exactly what you tell me my duty is.” 

Some of the situations brought to light by the registra- 
tion are more bizarre than fiction. Thus from Kansas: 


Attached please find Form AR-1-2 and fingerprint cards 
representing the registration of a family of Hindus. The 
Hindu gives his occupation as “Doctor of Magical~Science.” 
While the registration officials realize that the three children 
from their own statements are American citizens, the father 
insists that all three of them register, although born in this 
country, because of his alleged inability to obtain naturali- 
zation papers for himself. To the registration officials, he 


appeared to be much younger than the age of eighty-seven 
which he claims. 


A Connecticut postmaster was puzzled by the nationality 
problem of a Cuban with a Chinese wife and their two 
children, one of whom was born at sea. 

From a Massachusetts town, an anonymous citizen 
wrote in to report the case of “a man who has come to 
this country without a passport and he has been in this 
country quite a few years and has made no efforts at all 
to get his citizenship papers. This man came over as a 
stowaway. He has a wife and three children in Portugal 
and has a wife and two children here. He was forced to 
marry his latter wife because of a misfortune.” 

_ One letter seems worth quoting at some length, because 
It expresses so vividly the plight of many alien residence 
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: 


I am a native of Austria, and when m father died j; 
1922 my Mother was left with four Blildren: the ee 
five, and I am the oldest, eighteen. As times were, we had 
to beg for food and clothes. I decided in my youthful en- 
thusiasm to go to America, the only bright hope for a better 
future and a decent living. We had nobody in this country 
who would let me come over here, we had no money for a 
passage. The consulate refused to give me a visa. But I 
simply couldn’t be put off so easily from reaching my land 
of dreams. So one night in warm August 1923 when every- 
body of my family was asleep, I packed my knapsack, wrote 
a little letter of goodbye to my dear Mother and little sister 
and brother and with the equivalent of 40 cents in American 
money and a map and my passport with no visas in my 
pocket, I left. To this day I never saw my family again. 

In the middle of the night I crossed the border into Ger- 
many, walked mostly barefooted through whole Germany 
as I had to save my only pair of shoes for my way through 
the cities and after weeks finally reached Hamburg. 

I hired out as a seaman and after an odyssey of nearly two 
years of sailing and working, the chance came and I gave my 
last cent to an officer of a boat to hire me, for that boat went 
straight to this God-blessed shore. 

And I went off the boat and kissed the ground of America 
with a prayer in my heart and here I am still, thanking God, 
now for nearly fifteen years. 

My deepest desire has always been to become an American 
citizen. But being illegally here, my wife legally, I was ad- 
vised to go back to Austria and apply for a visa. So I wrote 
the American Consul at Vienna asking him how long it 
would take me to be eligible for a visa. I got a reply, it would 
take from three to four years at least, as the quota up to 
that time was already filled up. This made it quite impossible 
in regard to my wife and baby, as also from the financial 
standpoint, to stay that long away. 

So we hope and pray and hope year in and year out, but 
so far there is nothing that can help us because of the way 
the laws are. But for me, is there hope? Is it humanly pos- 
sible that I could get a new lease on life instead of facing 
deportation? 


Tue SMITH ACT SPECIFICALLY GIVES THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
discretionary power in handling the case of a deportable 
alien “who has proved good moral character for the pre- 
ceding five years,” though this discretion is narrowly 
limited. It can be extended only to an alien whose de- 
portation “would result in serious economic detriment to 

a citizen or legally resident alien who is the spouse, 
‘parent, or minor child of such deportable alien.” It can- 
not be applied at all to certain classes of aliens. 

From statements of the Attorney General and other 
responsible officials, it seems clear that legal provisions 
will continue to be applied strictly in the cases of de- 
portable aliens whose “undesirability” is self-evident— 
‘—prostitutes and narcotic peddlers, for instance. The At- 
torney General has made it clear that no leniency will 
be extended to non-citizens who refused to register, or 
who made false statements in registering. The discre- 
tionary powers may or may not come into play in cases 
of aliens who are here “without inspection.” These cases, 
many of them puzzling, will be considered individually. 

This country had no quota laws until 1921. In 1929, 
‘Congress provided for the “regularization” of the status 
of aliens who came in “without inspection” prior to July 

1, 1921, and who had “a good record” except for that 
irregularity. In 1939, this date was moved up to July ib 
1924. But what about those who came in after 1924, and 
‘whose record here indicates that they are, like the Aus- 
‘trian quoted above, “good Americans in the making”? 
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Closely related is the problem of the non-citizens who 
came here as visitors, and who cannot return to “the 
country of their origin” because of the war. At present 
they are receiving extensions of their visitors’ visas, but 
this gives them no security here. Would it be desirable 
to let these aliens take advantage of unused quotas to 
change from a “visitor” to a “permanent resident” status? 
»r should they continue as visitors, but be given the right 
to work, and the assurance that they will be allowed to 
stay here as long as present conditions continue? 


REGISTRATION HAS CALLED ATTENTION TO ONE VERY PRAC- 
tical problem which always has confronted the alien who 
desired to become an American citizen, that is, the length 
of time and the amount of red tape involved in our 
naturalization process. Here a real attack already has been 
made. Two years ago, in September 1938, the Secretary 
of Labor named a committee of three members “to study 
immigration practice and procedure and to make such 
recommendations as it deemed advisable.” The committee 
report was made public only a few weeks ago. Meanwhile, 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service has been 
transferred to the Department of Justice, and many of the 
recommendations have been put into effect. The com- 
mittee found unnecessary confusion and complication in 
the organization and procedures of the service. Their 
recommendations all were in the direction of more clearly 
defined practice, better coordination, less delay, and a 
higher level of personnel. 

Contributing to a more effective immigration and nat- 
uralization service is the new Nationality Act which went 
into effect January 14, 1941. This is the first attempt on 
the part of Congress to gather together and arrange sys- 
tematically the many laws on the subjects of nationality, 
citizenship, naturalization, and expatriation. The status 
of aboriginals, children, American citizens who marry 
aliens and of .aliens who marry American citizens is 
clarified; state residence for six months is substituted for 
residence within the county; the 1,700 state courts, as well 
as the 200 federal courts, are authorized to conduct pre- 
liminary hearings on petitions for naturalization; and in 
many other ways the new law seeks to speed and simplify 
the procedure by which aliens may attain citizenship. 

The Alien Registration Law was enacted at a time of 
hysterical fear and suspicion which easily might have 
boiled over in anti-alien demonstrations. By its wise and 
temperate administration, the enrollment served to chan- 
nelize emotion, and help relieve community tensions by 
the realization that “the federal government is handling 
these aliens.” Further, a federal law, administered from 
Washington, short-circuited the very real possibility of 
hundreds of state and local registration enactments and 
other attempts to “deal with the alien problem.” Whatever 
the intent of the backers of the Smith bill, the registration 
itself has helped to temper intolerance toward non-citizens 
and to dramatize the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of our alien residents are loyal and law abiding guests. 
Nothing, perhaps, could more clearly demonstrate the 
worth of firm, intelligent public administration than the 
fact that alien registration has underscored not the pos- 
sibility of a Fifth Column menace, but the plight of the 
honest alien, here “without inspection,” the need for a 
better organized and more effective immigration and 
naturalization service, and the worth and dignity of 
American citizenship in the world today. 
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Once They Were Nomads... 


. . . moving freely over a limitless and abundant land. But now, hedged 
in on every side, the soil overworked and disintegrating under their feet, 


the Navajo Indians, growing in numbers every year, are trapped and facing 


catastrophe. There is a way out, but it’s far from simple and it may be 


impossible. This is the case history of an American minority. 


‘THE SWEET IDYLL OF Navajo LIFE IS THE DREAM OF A LYRIC 
poet. Over a wildly beautiful land the slim, erect men 
ride with skill and abandon. The black-haired women, in 
long full skirts and soft brown moccasins, step lightly 
among the sheep and goats or sit before looms weaving 
with quick, sure fingers blankets of exquisite color and 
design. 

In a country of tall and striking mountains, rolling 
plains, and deep forbidding canyons live the people of 
America’s largest and greatest native tribe, the most 
Indian of all Indians, the last and least touched of our 
pastoral peoples. A traveler crossing the country will 
find here a fragrant, soft-floored pine forest, whispering 
in the wind, there a great sweep of pale green short grass 
dotted with pinon and juniper and smelling of sage, 
beyond this a barren, rocky wasteland, furnace-hot and 
inhospitable even to a rattlesnake. In the winter the 
roundish or octagonal hogans, built of wood and mud, 
smoke curling from a central roof hole, will seem warm 
and cozy; in July or August the brush shelters will seem 
cool and inviting and perfectly suited to the hot Navajo 
summers. 

When a Navajo has wool, or lambs, or pinon auts, 
or blankets, or silver to sell, he will go to the nearest 
trading post. The trading post is the Navajo’s contact 
with the world of commerce; some traders are good 
friends to the Indian, a few take shameless advantage 
of his limited arithmetic and of his tribal traditions and 
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superstitions. The traders speak Navajo (the Indians say 
it is very bad Navajo); seldom do the Indians speak 
English, good or bad. 

When there is a dance, or “sing” at someone’s else 
hogan, or a rodeo in a town on the railroad, or a Hopi 
dance in one of the mesa pueblos, entire families drop 
what they are doing and may ride for days on horseback 
or wagon to get in on the fun. And any visitor who has 
seen the strange, inscrutable night dances—the Fire Dance 
or the Yer-bi-chi—can never forget the haunting, weirdly 
beautiful rhythm of Navajo music or the circle of camps 
and wagons, alive with action the night through, sur- 
rounding the fires and the painted dancing figures. 

It is easy to get dewy-eyed and sentimental about the 
Navajo, to feel that here is such elemental and earthy 
beauty as surely must be for all time. The Navajos are 
energetic and industrious when there is reason to be, and 
agreeably lazy and fun-loving at other times. The ex- 
traordinary racial vitality which has quintupled the tribal 
population in seventy years is jaw-dropping to contem- 


plate. And these 48,000 men and women are independent 
determined to rema : 


iN so, contemptuous of the rations 
doled out to other nearby Indians, and unhappy about 
the work relief without which some members of their 
own tribe could not exist. 
The high spirits of the tribe exist in spj ing 
. . t f ‘y 
poverty. And if most Navajos have Petites 


neither fears nor 
doubts, others have fears and doubts for them, and. with 
, and 


good reason. More than twenty years ago observers first 
commented on the new and threatening thing that was 
happening in the Navajo country. Placid, intermittent 
streams were cutting deep channels, and rivers draining 
the reservation were running brown and foamy with silt. 
The land, the basis of Navajo life, was being carried away. 

Before 1700 A.D. the Navajos were a tribe of about 
3,000 nomadic hunters and occasional farmers living in 
the northwestern part of the present state of New Mexico. 
Their ancestors had wandered down from the Northwest 
some time earlier and settled in what must have looked 
to them like promising country. Introduction of sheep, 
goats, and cattle by the Spanish during the eighteenth 
century gave them wool, hides, and meat, and brought 
about many changes in Navajo life. 

The Spanish also introduced the horse, and it was 
apparently love at first sight—a love that has never staled. 
Now the Navajo had mobility and a new means of 
gratifying his restless nature. Add this to fearlessness and 
need (the Navajos were the “have nots” of the time and 
place) and you get a marauder. The Navajos began to 
take food, animals, and even slaves from the rich Pueblo 
Indian villages and from the Spanish settlements as well, 
and having made a raid, they would disappear into the 
vastness of their canyon land, safe from all pursuit. 

When General Kearney entered Santa Fe in 1846 to 
take over New Mexico for the United States, he rashly 
promised the residents that they would be fully protected 
from Indian raids, and he made a treaty with a number 
of Navajo chieftains, naively thinking this would dispose 
‘of the matter. 

Now the Navajo’s theory of government was a simple 
one. The leaders who had signed the treaty had arisen 
and gained a measure of political power solely by the 
forcefulness of their own personalities; they could remain 
leaders only so long as their personalities stood ‘the strain. 
But a leader from one part of the country was not recog- 
nized by Indians from another area, and the leaders 
recognized each other only when it was convenient to 
do so. All this, coupled with 
white failure to understand the 
Indian, is why the army went 
on one expedition after an- 
other, and signed one treaty 
after another with the Navajos 
between 1846 and 1863, and 
why none of these made any 
difference. In the later year 
Colonel Kit Carson led a force 
burning Navajo fields and 
destroying Navajo stock. After 
a winter of starvation the tribe 
was removed to eastern New 
Mexico, where it remained for 
four years before the govern- 
ment would permit a return 
to the beloved homeland. There 
were 9,000 Navajos at this 
time. The government gave 
them sheep and horses and 
seed, and after a few years of 
adjustment the tribe prospered 
and began its spectacular 
growth. From time to time 
additions would be made to 
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Navajos are a multiplying minority 


the reservation, since obviously the tribe needed more 
space. But as the Southwest was settled, these additions 
became more difficult to make. 

In 1857 Lieutenant Edwin Beale described meadows 
near Grants, N. M., “knee-deep with the finest and 
greenest grass I ever saw. ... The water (of a small 
stream) is crystal clear and literally filled with fish.” 
Early maps show many lakes in the country. But now 
there is no knee-high grass, the streams are not clear, and 
the thought of fish in them is fantastic. Allowing for 
some possible exaggeration by the good lieutenant, the 
difference still is striking. 


‘THE MULTIPLYING FLOCKS OF A MULTIPLYING PEOPLE FOUND 
it easy to trim, to reduce, finally almost to eliminate the 
grass. And as the grass went, the roots that held the 
soil went with it; and the sudden cloudbursts and 
freshets cut deep gulleys, creeping upstream in the valleys, 
working headward until they drained the lakes on which 
the Indians had long depended for watering their flocks. 
So the enormous number of animals led to a grass short- 
age, and this led to rapid erosion, and this led to a 
shortage of water for the stock. Still the tribe continued 
to grow, and so did the flocks; and the range, overgrazed 
and washing out, became less and less able to support 
the people and the animals. 

At first it wasn’t such a serious problem. If the grass 
wasn’t good in one area, a Navajo family could move 
somewhere else, giving it a chance to grow, unmolested, 
for a season or two. But as the tribe grew, good land be- 
came scarce, and a family would find that moving its 
flocks meant moving onto land being used by another 
family, and the other family naturally objected. By neces- 
sity, family after family gave up its tradition of moving 
about and instead stuck to one place. 

This, then, is the Navajo deadlock, in its simplest 
terms. There are too many people for the land. The num- 
ber of people is growing and the condition of the land 
is getting worse. One obvious solution would be to pro- 

vide more land, but now this 

means taking over someone’s 

else territory, except for a 

certain amount of range to the 

east of the reservation, and this 
adjustment of the Navajo 
boundary was blocked by Sen- 
ator Dennis Chavez of New 

Mexico. 

Those who have read Walter 
Dyk’s “Son of Old Man Hat” 
will have an idea of the free- 
dom from restraining conven- 
tions which has to do with the 
high Navajo birthrate. Some 
Navajos are married in church, 
some by civil authorities, and 

even more by tribal custom. A 
marriage by tribal custom may 
be dissolved, also by tribal cus- 
tom, with a minimum of 
formality, and -another mar- 
riage arranged at once. Later 
this may also be dissolved, and 
the original wife remarried. 

Pre-marital and extra-marital 
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Navajo cornfields, and beyond, hogans and corrals. In dry seasons the corn fails or, if planted in the mouth of an Ree 
it may be washed away by sudden floods. Yet irrigation is a strange and not especially attractive technique to a Navajo 


relations are also somewhat informal. All this makes birth 
records confusing, but the age-old customs of a people 
are not easy to change, and the Navajo is not likely to 
adopt birth control or alter his social organization without 
thinking it over for a few generations first. 

There are people in the Southwest who deny that 
the range is going to pieces. Before a Senate Committee a 
number of white stockmen testified that in their judg- 
ment the range is as good as it ever was, and that if any- 
thing is wrong with it, it is because it is mismanaged 
rather than overgrazed. While most of those who testified 
had an interest in preventing expansion of Navajo terri- 
tory, there is something to the charge of mismanage- 
ment. The Navajo is not an efficient stockman. He hangs 
on to too many unproductive animals—old sheep, un- 
necessary rams, and far more horses than he needs. (Trad- 
ers, who naturally want to buy only the best stock, are 
partly responsible for this). Of his own volition the Nav- 
ajo has not practiced proper breeding methods, and lambs 
are born the year round instead of only in the spring. 
But the notion that the range is as good as ever, while it 
may be an honest impression with some people, appears 
to be definitely a false impression. 


UNDER THE Hoover ADMINISTRATION A STUDY WAS MADE, 
and it was recommended that flocks be reduced and that 
soil conservation measures be taken—but nothing was 
done. For one thing, the reservation was divided into six 
jurisdictions each under a separate superintendent, which 
made coordinated planning difficult. For another thing, 
funds were not available and there was not as yet sufh- 
cient genera! concern to force action. 

Many of the Indians resist the idea of reducing their 
flocks. When you have a few sheep, it is obvious to you 
that the more you have the better you can live. Yet, two 
years ago for the first time, feed for animals had to be 
brought onto the reservation. There simply was not 
enough forage in some areas. 

In all frankness, the Navajo is not a forward-lookin 
person. He doesn’t think the future will be much differ- 


ent from the present (neither do most primitive peoples), 


and he will neither save nor plan. Stores of food are prac- 
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tically unknown. Savings in the form of jewelry were 
once fairly common, but are rarer now. Money savings, 
except in the cases of a few very rich members of the 
tribe, do not exist. When a Navajo has food, he eats it; 
when he has money he goes to the post and spends it. 
If he has an accumulation of supplies, his relatives may 
have terrible runs of bad luck and come around for help, 
which his generous nature and sense of group responsi- 
bility forbid him to refuse. A medicine man may dis- 
cover some unsuspected threat to the family’s well-being, 
and indicate pointedly that there ought to be a sing— 
which costs money—to put matters straight. 


Mention has been made of rich Navajos. There really 


are some, and their existence aggravates the problems of 
the tribe. One is reputed to be worth half a million dol- 
lars. But there are a few Navajos who own several thou- 
sand head of stock each and, where the capacity of a 
range is strictly limited, this means that other people 
can’t own enough to keep going. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of Navajos are very poor. The average individual 
income is the equivalent of about $90 per year, including 
value of food consumed and exclusive of wage work. 
With wage work at its height (there will be less from 
now on), the average income was only about $135 per 
year. Many Navajos see no money from year’s beginning 


to year’s end, nor do they consume more than $25 or $30 


worth of goods in that time; 42 percent own less than 60 
head of sheep, which is about the rock-bottom minimum 
that will support a family; 2,500 Navajo families own no 


igs ts at all, yet 110 families own more than 500 head 
each. 


The difficulties involved in red 
capacity of the range are enou 


gray hairs merely to contempla 
when a rich Navajo, 


usually by hard work a 


what he has gathered. But it is even worse to tell a man 
with 50 sheep—not really enough to make a living—that 
he must get rid of 10 of them, or that he must get rid of 
all of them and find another way to make his living. 


Yet some adjustment must be made. For here in this 


tightly ced box, sardine-packed even though one may 


ucing herds to carrying 
gh to give a strong man 
te. There is injustice in it 
who has accumulated his herd 
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nd shrewd dealing, has to give up 


travel for miles and see neither house nor human, every- 
thing one man does affects his neighbors. It is not ‘pos- 
sible for a young, ambitious Navajo to add to his wealth 
by the hard work and application which traditionally 
mark the American success story. He can gain sheep only 
by somehow getting them from another. So long as the 
large holders manage to maintain their herds, other In- 
dians are prevented from building theirs. 

Navajos don’t like the grazing permits which allow 
them a certain number of sheep only and specify the part 
of the range they can use. Their objections are under- 
standable. It is unfair and in no way desirable to lock an 
entire people in economic status quo. Yet it is a question 
of doing this or watching them driven to starvation. 


‘THE DESPERATE FINANCIAL SITUATION THE NAVAJos WERE IN 
early in the thirties, and especially the plight of those 
under twenty years of age, was somewhat relieved by 
wage work provided under CCC, Soil Conservation, and 
other New Deal agencies, which tided the Navajos over 
what otherwise would have been years perhaps too dif_i- 
cult for a people to bear. 

In times past, a few Navajos had work off the reserva- 
tion. A very few still do. But there are no openings for 
more. For Navajos, inadequately educated and poorly 
adapted to town life, only occasional work as unskilled 
laborers exists. “Getting them into the mainstream of 
American life” sounds nice, but the mainstream rejects 
them callously and summarily. Unfortunately there is 
also overproduction in the field of arts and crafts, and in 
spite of the stimulation of the demand for Navajo prod- 
ucts which has resulted from the 
work of the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board, it cannot be said that any 
boom is in sight. On the contrary, 
traders now are storing thousands of 
blankets for which they can find no 
market. 

To what can the Navajos look 
forward? To more hard times, cer- 
tainly, probably harder than any 
they have known. Perhaps to near 
famine, if the temporary prop of 
wage work is withdrawn before a 
permanent rehabilitation plan can 
be established. 

What’s the answer? The govern- 
ment has three alternatives in deal- 
ing with the Navajo crisis. It can 
simply wash its hands of the whole 
problem and let the Navajo go to 
destruction, perhaps via the demor- 
alizing dole that is the curse of other 
once proud Indian peoples. In the 
long run this would be expensive 
and very undesirable. Or, it can say 
to the Navajo, as the British gov- 
ernment has said, in effect, to some 
tribes in its African colonies faced 
with a similar situation, “Cut your 
herds as we say, live where we tell . 
you, learn to be farmers whether 
you like it or not.” Leaving aside 
human objections to this way, it is 
unlikely that any national adminis- 
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tration could stand the political repercussions of such a 
policy. 

There is a third way, which is being tried, and no one 
can say for sure whether it will work or not. It is cheaper, 
more humane, more democratic, and it aims to put the 
Navajo on his own. It is a complicated way, striking at 
the problem from every possible angle, and its complex- 
‘y is both its strength and its weakness. The strength 
comes from the fact that it leaves no stone unturned and 
involves the least radical disruption of Navajo life com- 
patible with a realistic view of the situation. It is weak 
only because it is hard to explain to a people who know 
very little English but whose cooperation is absolutely 
necessary. To get over this difficulty a Navajo written 
language has been devised, but it will not be learned 
quickly, for the whole idea is very foreign. 

The Navajo Service, working from a single central 
agency at Window Rock, Ariz., instead of through six 
separate superintendents, began the job by getting facts 
and figures on Navajo life which had never been avail- 
able before. Most of the information previously gathered 
dealt with such picturesque features as ceremonials, rug- 
weaving, mythology, and the relation of the Navajo lan- 
guage to other tongues in the Athabaskan group. All this 
was very well, but it didn’t help when it came to planning 
a program to yank the Navajo away from the brink. To- 
day, officials at Window Rock know the number of head 
of stock on the reservation, they know how much money 
goes through the traders’ hands, they know almost every- 
thing there is to know, except the number of female 
prairie dogs under six months of age and the number of 


A link with the outside world, which wants to sell more than it wants to buy, is the 
trading post. Prices are high because of the trucking expense from the railroad 
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blades of grass. One critic says they know more about the 
Navajo than any government has a right to know. Cer- 
tainly they know more about the economic life of the 
tribe than the tribe knows itself, and probably more than 
is known about any other comparable region in the 
world. : 

Window Rock, on the basis of its thorough investiga- 
tion of the reservation and its people, estimates that with 
proper management and theoretically complete exploita- 
tion of all potential resources, 60,000 persons could sup- 
port themselves at a level of subsistence slightly higher 
than the present one—that is, there would be no destitute 
Navajos, as there are at present. It seems very likely that 
one day, not too many years hence, there will be more 
than 60,000 Navajos, and theoretically perfect land man- 
agement is of course impossible to achieve anyway. But, 
for the present, with extensive and careful development 
and control, and with proper breeding, most Navajo fam- 
ilies could have herds large enough to support them, and 
the range might be slowly built up, or at least not further 
depleted. Note that even maintenance of the present pop- 
ulation at a reasonable subsistence level, without work 
relief or wage work, involves improved land use and the 
solution of many perplexing problems. 

Since the basis of Navajo wealth is stock, but the pres- 
ent number of animals is destroying the range, the obvious 
answer is to reduce stock. It is an unpopular proceeding, 
of course, but there is no escaping the necessity. 

Unfortunately the first stock reduction was badly han- 
dled, under pressure to do something—anything—and it 
convinced the Indians that their age-old distrust of Wash- 
ington was well founded. Small holders lost animals they 
needed for support, while rich Navajos merely culled 
their herds and got rid of old and worthless stock. The 
goat reduction eliminated a source of milk, and the an- 
tagonism caused at this time has never completely died 
down. 

A horse is five times as destructive of the grass as a 
sheep, and the Navajos had many worthless old horses 
that were never used. It seemed only common sense to 
reduce the horses. But to the Navajo the number of 
horses a man has is a measure of his wealth and _ his 
standing in the community. The horse is his favorite 
animal, and the Navajo lets one go grudgingly. 

It’s not so much that there are too many sheep as that 
there are too many unproductive sheep. The government 
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to get he Indians to breed seasonally, to avoid the 
loss of lambs born in fall and winter. A sheep-dipping 
program, essential to eficient sheep ra but lone 
sisted by the Indians, is beginning to be accepte 
demanded. 

Soil conservation work, including check dams, tree 
planting, and grass rehabilitation has been fairly success- 
ful. Partly because the last seven years 10 the Navajo coun- 
try have been unusually dry, the terrific floods usually 
seen in the rainy season have been rare, and gullying has 
been less serious. The check dams should get a measure 
of credit for this, too—exactly how much is hard to say. 
On the other hand, the dryness has made dune stabiliza- 
tion difficult, and there are still the destructive and rather 
terrible dust storms. The Navajo country can’t do without 
rain, but when rain comes it sometimes has a disastrous 
effect. oo 

A number of local critics of the administration insist 
that all available funds should be spent on developing 
water resources. Yet since 1933 over 300 deep wells have 
been drilled and windmills erected, nearly 2,000 reservoirs 
of varying sizes have been built, artesian wells have been 
drilled where feasible, and a large number of springs 
have been cleaned out and developed. Few families live 
more than five miles from water; formerly almost half 
the population had to drive stock eight miles or more to 
water. For complicated technical reasons over-develop- 
ment of water resources can be harmful, and the limit 
very nearly has been reached. 

The government blueprint for a Navajo economy 
would make 2,500 families. exclusively farmers, owning 
no stock, or practically none. This is about the same num- 
ber that own no stock today, but today only a fraction of 
these are able to wrest an adequate living from the soil. 
Navajos were farmers before they were shepherds, and 
they are going back to it because corn, beans, squash, and 
melons are good to eat even if they aren’t good cash crops. 


BECAUSE OF THE LACK OF RAIN DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS, 
farming without irrigation has not been very successful. 
Yet, with all its difficulties, in farming lies the salvation of 
the Navajo, if the tribe has any salvation. Window Rock 
aims at two elaborate irrigation projects to enable more 
Indians to become farmers. It is true that irrigation proj- 
ects in the Navajo country have not yet proved wholly 
successful, but there is no reason to~believe that the 
Navajo can’t learn; likewise there is no reason to expect 
him to learn in two or three seasons. 

Early administrative mistakes have done their share 
toward setting the Navajo against farming on irrigated 
land. A project on the San Juan river near Fruitland, 
N. M., started some years ago, made use of Navajo funds ~ 
and labor with the understanding that Navajos who sup- 
ported it would get twenty acres of irrigated land when 
it was finished. When the land was actually distributed, 
families got from five to fifteen acres according to their 
needs and were not permitted to maintain more than a | 
very few head of stock. Some Navajos felt they had been 
oe and all such projects were in slightly bad odor 
rom then on. 
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fairs. There has been a tribal council for about seventeen 
years now, but only recently has it taken the shape of a 
democratically elected representative body, and it still has 
a long way to go to become an effective instrument of 
government. Nevertheless, it is a step toward development 
of Navajo leadership of the Navajo people, and as such it 
is good. The time may come when funds will not be 
available for the maintenance of the large staff-of Indian 
Service employes at Window Rock. Unfortunately it is 
only being truthful to say that Navajos as a group don’t 
take very well to office or administrative work, and there 
is little reason to hope they will be able to manage alone 
for many years, if ever. 

This is the government program to help the Navajo 
out of his hole and to make it possible for him to face a 
complex new world on his own: stock reduction; im- 
proved management; soil conservation; water develop- 
ment; more practical education; promotion of arts and 
crafts sales; a variety of small enterprises such as timber 
operation and canning projects; development of Navajo 
leaders; and better farming. 

Will it succeed? Not altogether, no. For many reasons. 
Money is going to be tight, and many elements in the 
plan, especially the development of large acreages of ir- 
rigated land, are expensive. Wage work will be reduced 
by a Congress concerned with large expenditures for na- 
tional defense and anxious to keep other expenses down. 

Criticism levelled at the Navajo Service is not entirely 
without substance. The field personnel is uneven—funds 
available for salaries are insufficient to attract enough first- 
class workers. Some of the schools, dams, and other works 
were too hastily built and are not working as they should 
—money had to be spent before the expiration of the 
fiscal year. Early stock reduction was badly handled. The 


Window Rock, where the government buildings are picturesquely situated, with octagonal Navajo council house at left center 


Navajo feels that a number of promises have been broken, 
though he may have understood as promises some mere 
assurances of intent. Undoubtedly the whole program is 
regarded with bitterness and hatred by a few and without 
enthusiasm by many others. 

This is no place for a discussion of the political agita- 
tion on the reservation which has done much to retard 
government-Indian cooperation and little or nothing to 
help work out a solution. Nor is this the place for an 
evaluation of the more or less personal complaints against 
Superintendent E. R. Fryer. Mr. Fryer has originality and 
resourcefulness, sympathy and courage. His sincerity and 
deep interest can hardly be questioned, and he is evi- 
dently an able and practical administrator as well. 

Any forceful man in his position would have enemies. 
Mr. Fryer has the kind of dynamic personality that leaves 
others hot or cold, but never lukewarm. He has jammed 
through parts of his bold and thorough program perhaps 
too rapidly to permit the Indians to absorb and under- 
stand his purposes. 

These things are unimportant before the primary fact: 
there are too many Navajos for the land, and more Nava- 
jos every year, and less land; and where this leads any 
man can see for himself. Not educated for and not 
adapted to off-reservation life in competition with whites, 
they can only stay where they are and face what the fu- 
ture may bring. No plan other than that of the govern- 
ment faces squarely these facts or offers a solution. Nav- 
ajo understanding and cooperation must be and gradu- 
ally are being won, but decisive action is necessary too. 
Unless the government plan can be put across, or unless 
some equally effective, cheaper, more practicable plan is 
offered in place of it, and very quickly, there is scant 
hope for the Navajo. 
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German Youth Will Gladly Die 


by ROBERT L. H. HILLER 


A young American who, during his boyhood in Germany in the early 
1930’s, found himself swept into the Hitler Youth Movement, here reveals 
the grim choice that a whole generation of German youth has made. 


Spartan, 

rigorous and pure is our aim of life. 
When a nation rises out of the glow 
of God’s smithy 


everything weak must become dust. 


Proud and pure 

are soldiers then. 

Dying gladly— 

and knowing why. 

Their service is action. . . 


When we pray, the sword 
in our hands, 

hear our cry, God: 

Never be cowards. 


THIs Is THE INTRODUCTION TO ONE OF THE MANY BOOKLETS 
on which leaders of the Hitler Youth are fed. These words 
very well express the philosophy, religion, and faith of the 
Hitler Youth, in fact the whole youth of Germany. But 
then all the youth of Germany today may be classified as 
Hitler Youth, whether they are ten-year-old “Youngfolk,” 
eighteen-year-old “Stormtroupers,” or young soldiers in 
the German army. This philosophy, religion, and faith 
may not be as well defined in the great masses as it is 
with the leaders, but every German youth has grasped the 
essence of this new religion. 

Who are the leaders of this youth? Long before Hitler 
came to power, the younger generation in Germany had 
shown a strong desire to lead themselves. Hitler, with the 
shrewdness that led him to adopt any viewpoint that 
served his purpose, was quick to take up the slogan, 
“Youth must lead youth.” The leaders of the Hitler 
Youth, the officers of this large army, are very little older 
than the boys they lead. Often they are the same age. 
That holds true also for the low ranking officers in the 
actual army. 


Ir was EarLy IN 1927 THat I yornEp A YOUTH GROUP WHICH 
called itself “Young Nationalists’ Alliance.” Their pro- 
gram was to take boys out hiking, show them their native 
country, teach them clean living—one of the rules was 
no smoking and drinking—teach them to love their coun- 
try and the people without thought of politics. The al- 
liance was founded in 1910. In the 1920’s many such 
youth groups sprang up all over the country. Their one 
common characteristic was that no one over twenty-five 
could have a leading position in them. Members seldom 
received any cooperation from their parents; indeed, they 
often had to deceive them in order to participate in youth 
activities. Certainly there was not much understanding 
on the parents’ part. The leader of the group that I be- 
longed to was a boy who was then seventeen years old. 
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His father was a civil servant with a distinguished record 
who had been retired shortly after the war. This boy, 
Gerd Meckelburg, was the first leader type I met. He was 
a good athlete, had a keen mind, and a great disregard 
for the older generation other than great soldiers who had 
distinguished themselves during the war. 

This seventeen-year-old lad was my mentor in every 
respect when I was twelve to fourteen years old. He ex- 
erted more influence over me than any person—parent, 
teacher, or anyone else of the older generation. He was 
in every respect my leader, though he himself was still 
immature. Thousands upon thousands of boys in Ger- 
many looked up to other boys not more than a few years 
older than they were. And the pattern remains among 
German youth today. 

Gerd Meckelburg left my school when he was eighteen 
and went to the university at Danzig. There he joined a 
secret military organization which fought the influence of 
Poland on Danzig politics. When he was twenty years 
old he led students in a well-organized and armed at- 
tack on Polish veterans who threatened to cause trouble 
passing through Danzig by train. He came back a year 
later and joined the S.S. where again he was a leader. 
Today he is an officer in the army. 

Most of these leaders, such as Gerd Meckelburg, are 
“Old Fighters’—that is, boys who joined the National 
Socialist ranks two years prior to Hitler’s seizure of 
power in 1933. They may have been promoted into the 
army, but their type has been preserved in the leaders 
who succeeded them. It is a queer type, singularly suited 
to Hitler’s purposes. They prove just as efficient in the 
army as did the early street fighters who won the Nazi 
leadership of the German nation. z 


To UNDERSTAND THIs TYPE OF YOUTH ONE MUST GO BACK TO 
the time after the war before Hitler created his Third 
Reich. One must remember that Germany, having lost 
the war, was in economic turmoil, politically unsettled, 
and had not much to offer to its younger generations. But 
it was not so much the economic situation that upset 
young and old people alike, though it was the first and 
obvious reason for their troubles. What really upset peo- 
ple most was the political situation. The Weimar Republic 
was something new and disturbing to a people who had 
for centuries lived under the rule of a royal house. 

The new regime was especially upsetting to the youth 
of Germany. Life seemed to promise little in the future 
The obvious reason for this in the minds of the young 
and many of the older people was the political set-up. 

Young people in difficulties need an incentive bere 
their own ideals and desires, The struggling republic did 
not supply this needed boost. The only guaranty that the 
youth had for the future was their own memories. Most 
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of these were the memories of first experiences, for the 
most part pretty grim. The younger generation in search 
of spiritual help and an anchorage for their half-formed 
ideas had to go back beyond their own memories to find 
inspiration. And they had to go far back. The Kaiserreich 
of their parents, shattered in the World War and gone 
forever, in other words a complete failure, was even less 
confidence-inspiring than the Weimar Republic. The 
Germany of the Napoleonic wars was vague and distorted 
—there remained but the Prussia of the Great Frederic, 
or even farther back, the Germany of Charlemagne and 
the early Teutonic emperors. What a time, what princi- 
ples and ideals, to draw from in an age when men prided 
themselves in the belief of having advanced in the mani- 
festation of human rights. 

However, those were the fundamentals on which these 
young people built their ideals, philosophy, and religion. 
These principles: unwavering, self-effacing loyalty to 
leader and community; right of the strongest; unasking, 
self-sacrificing fulfilment of duties imposed by the leader; 
denial of self-responsible action. 
. . . How often I have heard 
them expounded. Many nights 
in haylofts and tents after a 
hard day’s hike we lay listening 
to Gerd Meckelburg reading to 
us stories of the Thirty Years 
War and of Frederic the Great. 
Stories of war and hardship and 
soldierly heroism, anecdotes of 
General von Mackensen and 
von Hindenburg in the early 
years of the World War. Every 
one of these stories was of 
fighting, armed honor, leader- 
ship. These principles still con- 
stitute the fundamentals of the 
religion, faith, and philosophy 
of Germany today. And above 
all, there is a devotion to a 
strange mystical conception of 
Germany, of the “Fatherland.” 

One must understand the type 
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of person who is the backbone of the National 
Socialist Youth to understand this image of 
Deutschland that seems to be the driving force 
behind the German nation. This type is made 
up of persons of different classes, professions, 
and ages. However, they all have one common 
characteristic. They are failures in life; they are 
dreamers, the ones who cannot conform to the 
laws of the comunity. Strange as it may seem, 
these first Nazis were originally rugged individ- 
ualists. (This may not be quite true of the older 
people of that type, the old army officers, the 
Junkers, and so on. Their failure grew out of 
slightly different suppositions; they just could 
not adapt themselves to the new order of liv- 
ing; they were the last of an old dying race. 
There are a great many of those old imperial of- 
ficers who are prominent in the party today. One 
outstanding example is Hermann Goering, now 
Field Marshal of the German army. There is 
General von Epp, governor of Bavaria. There 
was Ernst Roehm, who like Goering had sold 
his services to a foreign country until National Socialism 
gave him what he was looking for. His life might have 
been a better example, but for the fact that he got in 
Hitler’s way. There is Achim von Arnim, at whose estate 
I spent many enjoyable hours, who, bored with farm life 
and hating the Republic, joined the Nazis and became 
Chief of Staff to Ernst Roehm, when that man built up 
the S.A. and organized it into an effective striking force. 
Arnim is the son of an old Prussian family and was a 
major during the war in the First Guard Regiment of 
Potsdam, one of the most exclusive regiments in Prussia. 
When I left Germany in 1936 Arnim was dean of the 
engineering college of the University of Berlin.) 

But the young Nazis were those who, though able, 
even endowed: with extraordinary capabilities, always 
seem to fail, never taste the success that is in every com- 
munity the measure for every man’s life and work. Such 
persons can be found anywhere. They are the eternal 
mystery to parents and teachers; they never seem to be 
able to hold a job; they are the artists and revolutionists 
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in the university; the drifters and pathetic cases in busi- 
ness. I am not talking just of the bad boys in school, those 
that do not succeed because they do not have the ability 
to grasp the necessity and satisfaction of success. | am 
talking of those who have all that it takes and the am- 
bition to be successful, and still are not. 


I was a pupiL oF THE Kénig Friedrich Schule 1N FRIED- 
richshagen, an eastern suburb of greater Berlin. This was 
one of the first schools in Berlin to come under Nazi 1n- 
fluence in spite of restrictions and warnings from the au- 
thorities. All the Hitler Youth leaders in the school, in 
the early days of Nazism, were boys who had poor schol- 
astic records. Gefolgschaftsfiihrer Eberding was a good 
chemist, but otherwise he had trouble with his studies. 
Scharfiihrer Berlin was an expert in literary composition, 
but otherwise had the same difficulties as Eberding—and 
so it went down the whole line. The best example was 
Rolf Ahrens, who had great artistic talent. His father had 
been killed in the war and his family had to struggle hard. 
Rolf’s great dream was to become a painter. But he had 
to leave school, not because of financial difficulties, for 
there were many opportunities for scholarships, but be- 
cause his record in anything but art was too poor. He 
started work in a bank, but he did not fit there either and 
soon lost his job. He had already joined the Hitler Youth. 
He was then seventeen. One could always find him at 
Hitler Youth headquarters. Whether it snowed or hailed 
Ahrens was always on his post. He got beaten up severely 
by communists in a street fight when he was fifteen. I 
remember one time walking down the main street with 
him, two years before Hitler came to power. He told me 
then that his home, school, job, or friends meant nothing 
to him other than in relation to the one great cause he 
was fighting for. The only incentive he had was Nazism, 
was Germany. When I came to America, Rolf Ahrens 
was a leader of a Bann, a district that embraced 1,500 to 
2,000 boys. 

Boys like Rolf Ahrens were the first and most strongly 
affected by Hitlet’s doctrines. Since they seemed to be 
unable to gain success for themselves, they looked for 
something that was out of the realm of competition, some- 
thing that would be judged by other measures of time and 
space than they would be judged by in their lifetime. 
A great cause, a great idea, and the success of this cause or 
idea—that seemed to be the escape out of their dilemma— 
If they aligned their life and its success with Germany’s, 
for instance, and worked for the success of Germany, they 
would escape the measures by which mankind is judged 
and would be measured by the standards which this great 
cause, this Germany, was subject to. Their failure or suc- 
cess would then be out of the realm of human life and 
success. They themselves would be as aloof from human 
competition and standards as Germany. If it was not their 
own unfortunate personality, then it was the unfortunate 
economic situation which led the greater part of the youth 
of bankrupt Germany to adopt this point of view. And 
again Hitle= was clever enough to use this point of view 
and propagate it as his own. He told the young ones 
what they wanted to hear—that they must be loyal unto 
death, that they must price their honor highest among 
their abstract possessions, “that might beats right,” and 
that Germany comes before everything. 

It can be seen how easy it was for a man of Hitler’s cali- 
ber slowly to substitute his own ideas and desires for what 
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the youth had come to believe Germany 1 

Into the philosophy that the youth movement a 4 
vised Hitler inserted the idea of hate—undying; pe 
ing hate. He took the philosophy which the Dae a 
poverty-stricken youth had made their own, molde 
into the form that suited him best, and fed it to the 
original creators as if from Heaven, an inspire ae 
ligion. That is why Hitler can demand sacrifice me 
sacrifice and why the youth of Germany give their 
blood. Not out of the positive, the heights of cons aa 
energy, did German Youth build their new world; but 
out of the negative, destroying depths of hate. ; 

Why was hate so attractive to these youngsters w os 
ideals, as we have seen, were high, even though wrong! 
It is because of the concept of Germany. It is because of 
their desire to see Germany shining high above all other 
countries, all other abstract ideas, all other concepts of 
success. They are fighting for the victory and accomplish- 
ment of this ideal whose success will not involve their 
being asked to justify their own actions. We have seen 
that they have come to accept the doctrine of might is 
right. And now this new, or rather old, long disproved 
belief of “my country, right or wrong”... . This new 
code of law absolves them from all guilt. It is not aston- 
ishing under these circumstances to hear young Germans 
deplore the wickedness of war, yes, even of cruelty, of 
hate. They are sincere. It is this devotion to the Father- 
land that makes everything all right, even those things 
that they themselves regard as despicable in their own 
personal lives. 


Ir WAS AFTER ONE OF THE First Party Days 1n Nurem- 
berg after Hitler was made Chancellor that one of my 
best friends revealed this strange phenomenon to me. He 
had been to Nuremberg, and when he came back he told 
me that when his group marched through one of Ber- 
lin’s toughest districts to the station to board the train to 
Nuremberg, the leaders ordered several men to flank the 
marching columns and see to it that every pedestrian 
saluted the swastika banners they were carrying. This — 
boy is one of the finest people I know. I have spent many — 
nights with him, discussing literature, art, religion, every _ 
topic in which a college boy would be interested, and he 
has surprised me often with his sincerity and sensitive 
understanding. But that day he proudly told me that he — 
had struck several people because they did not salute the 
flags. I am sure he had no realization of the injustice and 
brutality of beating people who did not have the power 
to fight back. All he could see was that it was something 
he felt Germany demanded from him. 

It is, by this code, perfectly all right to beat up an old 
Jewish woman, because the good of the Fatherland de- 
mands it. It is permissible to march into Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, or Poland because it is advantageous to Deutsch- 
land. Personal values do not count before this monstrous 
image. And so one finds that the mildest persons become 
lions in hate and ruthlessness when Germany demands 
aught of them. 3 

One may well ask whether religion is related to this. 
misguided crusade. The answer is simply that this new 
political philosophy has taken the place of religion. This 
mystical conception of a glorious and eternal Germany 
does not take the place of an almighty God. But in the | 
eyes of the Hitler Youth it constitutes the interpretation 
of God’s will, inasmuch as it means to them the great 
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task that God imposes on them, the great problem that 
they must solve successfully so that they themselves may 
live, that “the good and right” may win in this world. 
It involves a new code of ethics. Again one must realize 
that this viewpoint is most clearly expressed and felt by 
the leaders of the Hitler Youth; but nearly the whole of 
German youth follows in harmony of thought. Why, then, 
are churches still open in Germany? The youths who 
attend are not in conflict with the rest of the Hitler 
Youth. They believe in a God and good and evil; but 
they are not quick enough to see the fundamental dif- 
ference between the religious and the Nazi concept of 
ethics and divine law. This conflict is felt by the more 
radical group; and they have arrived at a new worship 
of God, in which customs that were created in the Hitler 
Youth are developing into religious rites. 

For instance, when one watches the beginning of a 
great gathering of Hitler Youth one will notice a strange 
habit. When the names of the different units are called 
to confirm their presence, the leader with the highest 
rank present will call out the names of the Hitler Youths 
who were killed while fighting for the victory of Nazism, 
and the whole assembly will answer in unison, “Here,” 
as if the dead one answered himself. 

This is significant in explaining the Hitler Youths’ 
idea of eternal life. As they see it, the individual insures 
eternal life for himself in sacrificing himself for the sake 
of the “eternal Deutschland.” 

The radical Hitler Youth feels that the old Teutonic 
Gods express the highest, divine virtues better than Chris- 
tianity. They believe that the good is strong, consequently 
the good must win. All evil, since it loses, is weak. Might 
is right and weakness is sin. Thor, the god of earthy 
strength, Wodan, the god of wily diplomacy, Freya, the 
goddess of fertile motherhood, to German youth are not 
really gods themselves but they best express the virtues 
and attributes of the God of power and righteousness. 
To them strength is the greatest virtue. That everything 
good is strong is one explanation of their racial creed. 
Since they are the bearers of righteousness, their race 
must be better. They do accept the necessity of the ex- 
istence of other races. But they make a distinction between 
good and bad races, and the bad ones are the ones that, 
in their eyes, are weak. It is easy to call the Jews weak, 
and therefore bad, because they allegedly weakened the 
German people by intermarriage. It is easy, under these 
premises, to call any nation weak, and therefore bad, that 
stands in one’s way. What happened to the Jews would 
have happened to any racially distinct minority in Ger- 
many. As a matter of fact, one has but to look at the 
small nations that dwell at Germany’s borders to see this 
proven. They were weak and therefore, in the opinion 
of the Germans, had to submit to German superiority. 


THis GREAT REGARD OF THE Hitter YOUTH FOR STRENGTH 
was most strikingly illustrated to me at a large gathering 
of Hitler Youth leaders in one of the training camps. One 
evening the speech that met with most applause con- 
sisted of a few words only. Bannfiihrer Rolf Ahrens, 
when he was to make his speech, raised his hand and 
said: “Praiseworthy is everything that makes us strong 
and hard.” The boys who, tired after a long day’s train- 
ing, had listened in silent concentration to the preceding 
speeches, cheered for fully twenty minutes. 

Yes, the youth of Germany is tough. The life of the 
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soldier is the noblest. At training school, Heinz Althoff, 
who had flunked out of the theological seminary and 
was one of the most prominent leaders present, said: “To 
know how to live simply and modestly is great wisdom. 
To live sparingly and rigorously like the soldier at war 
—with rifle and knapsack, that one ought to do in peace- 
time also.” 

Luxury to them is one of the greatest dangers and 
evils. They want always to live as if they were at war. 

Where has all this led the youth of Germany and 
where will it lead them in the future? It has led them 
into war, into great travail, into death and privation. 
Still they go on. They feel that they are the bearers of * 
a great idea, and the guardians of Germany. It is strange 
that they do not seem to realize that this Germany is a 
creation of their own mind. Hitler is the spokesman for 
something that the German youth have long felt them- 
selves. 

Now, in the midst of a war, German Youth is in a 
blind alley. But they do not realize it. One might wonder 
whether Hitler’s death would bring these young people 
back to some realization of the possibilities of a con- 
structive view of life. In my opinion this National So- 
cialist religion, this doctrine of “might is right” is too 
deeply rooted. They have gone too far to turn back. 

German youth, with the impatience characteristic of all 
youth, has discarded the ideals that man has arrived at 
through centuries of labor, trials, failure and success— 
ideals and ethics which leave the road open for further 
advancement of the human race. They were unable to 
see beyond their own troubles and misfortune, and they 
followed the man who preached the simplest way, the 
way of egotism. It is not the purpose of this article to 
explain the peculiar character of Adolf Hitler. But it is 
interesting to note that his views, though shrewd and 
ruthless, are as adolescent as those of his youngest fol- 
lowers. It is greatly to be feared that the youth of Ger- 
many will not be brought into line with the rest of 
humanity even by the failure of Hitler’s war. 

They have not hitched their wagon to one of the stars 
in the heavens, but to a star that is nothing but a phan- 
tasy of their own mind. The youth of Germany will go 
on until they have destroyed themselves in the search for 
this idea—a Germany that exists only in their hearts, in © 
their songs. They will go on, fighting, believing as they 
sing, “Today we own Germany, tomorrow the whole 
world.” But they will gain nothing save death. 

The youth of Germany believes in hate, in brute force, 
in their own superiority. They will not surrender. They 
will destroy themselves like the knights of the crusades. 
The youth of Germany will die—will prefer to die, for 
Germany. 

The grim choice that a whole generation has made may 
be almost incomprehensible to those who have not known 
the youth of Germany under Hitler; for minds, bodies, 
and souls are dedicated to Germany. As the poem puts it: 


When a nation rises out of the glow 
of God’s smithy 
everything weak must become dust. 


Proud and pure 

are soldiers then. 
Dying gladly—. 

and knowing why. 
Their service is action. 
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PUBLIC DOMAIN 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


At a time when defense is the dominant force in our national 
policy, we have drawn upon Mr. Neuberger’s experienced observa- 
tions and studies for an analysis of the role that government 
lands will, or can, play in strengthening the United States. His 
report, necessarily restricted in length, does not include open 
areas of public land already selected for landing fields, bombing 
ranges, military posts; or Park Service areas available for depots, 
hospitals, and rest centers; or government forests already being 
converted into lumber for cantonments and munitions crates; or 
minerals that will be tapped as vital defense reserves, and 
processed with government-generated power into finished form. 
This article examines the basic asset which our Public Domain 
of 395,000,000 acres represents in making possible a more secure 
and efficient distribution of population, and in bringing the nutri- 
tion of the nation to a standard that will correct health condi- 
tions, long known, but dramatically and alarmingly reflected by 
Selective Service rejections. The dynamic cities of the West, facing 
a Pacific basin which abounds in threats, require a more stable 
hinterland, peopled with a productive variety of farms, villages, 
and towns, linked by power lines and defense highways to create 
a greater degree of regional self-sufficiency. Today’s pioneering 
must be planned—first, for national defense; second, to insure 
domestic security when the defense effort ends. That is the 
challenge which Mr. Neuberger presents in his timely and arrest- 
ing article-——The Editors. 


WHEN JAckK YANDLE LOST HIS JOB DRIVING A LAUNDRY TRUCK 
in Portland, Ore., he and his family migrated into the 
hinterland. On the table-like top of Yacolt Mountain 
they staked out eighty wooded acres. Jack cut down pine 
trees, and he and his wife Minnie used a block and tackle 
to hoist them into place for a clay-chinked log cabin. 
They cleared land and among the stumps planted corn 
and lettuce and potatoes. Today, after seven years in the 
wilderness, the Yandles are still on their timbered summit. 
They have neighbors now, and more are coming. Minnie 
Yandle has written a poem for the Clark County Sun 
describing the efforts of “Pioneers on Yacolt Mountain.” 
Here are two stanzas: 


We are starting life all over 
In our little old log shacks, 
Starting from the very bottom, 
Quite a load upon our backs. 


We are trying to beat depression, 
Some folks say it can’t be done. 

But we have the rascal going, 
Soon we'll have him on the run. 


Can other American families do what the Yandles 
have done? Is there still a frontier in our country? In 
this time of national emergency what are the undeveloped 
land resources of the United States? Can homeless people 
with determination find places where the earth will 
respond to plow and water and seed? What has become 
of the Public Domain, that vast federal hoiding which 
once encompassed three fourths of the country’s surface? 

Today, late im the second century of our national his- 
tory, title to 395,000,000 acres of America’s land continues 
to rest with the government. Virtually all this enormous 
chunk of federal real estate, won through conquest, ex- 
ploration, and purchase, is concentrated on the sundown 
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side of the Continental Divide. Half the land of the 
eleven states of the Far West—California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico 
Arizona, Wyoming, and Colorado—is the undisputed 
property of the United States government. 

In any inventory of the nation’s possibilities this im- 4 
mense wilderness must be considered. It includes sage- 
brush flats in Colorado and Nevada that are measured 
by horizons rather than miles, In Oregon and Washing- | 
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ton it is a limitless counterpane of evergreen trees. 
California’s high uplands are part of its fastnesses, and 
so are mountain meadows in Montana and grassy swales 
in Idaho. It stretches all the way from the crags frowning 
down on the Pacific to the Rocky Mountain ramparts 
which face the Great Plains. Its diversity is strange and 
startling. It takes in the towering “rain forests” of Puget 
Sound and the seared plateaus of Arizona. Glacier peaks 
wrinkle it in one state and mile-deep canyons bisect it in 
another. Here it is a sloping pasture where cattle can 
feed and grain might grow, and there it is a bleak desert 
where even the rattlesnake dies. This is the Public 
Domain of the United States—Uncle Sam’s backyard, a 
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backyard a day and a night across by limited train. 


Many generations of Americans have underestimated 
the inexhaustibility of the western wilderness. Shortly 
after the Civil War a young army lieutenant named 
George Warren led a column of cavalrymen over the 
caked sod of the prairie. These blue-tunicked riders had 
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been sent by the War Department to find the American 
frontier—the point beyond which men could not colonize 
villages and cultivate farms. 

“West of the ninety-seventh meridian,” the lieutenant 
reported to his superiors, “it is practically useless to look 
at any time for continuous settlements and agricultural 
conquests of the soil.” 

That judgment was made almost seventy-five years ago. 
The line of the ninety-seventh meridian today is virtually 
the exact center of the United States; it runs’ through the 
heart of Kansas. West of it are eleven complete states 
and huge sections of six more. This region is inhabited 
by approximately 20,000,000 people. It contains innumer- 
able settlements and at least a million farms. Many of 
these farms produce wheat, apples, alfalfa, and all sorts 
of other crops, nearly 2,000 miles beyond where Lieutenant 
Warren thought agriculture always would end. 


MEN OF INTELLECT AS WELL AS MEN OF RIFLE AND SWORD 
have looked for the ragged fringe marking colonization’s 
permanent halt. In Chicago in 1893 Professor Frederick 
Jackson Turner read his great paper on the passing of 
the American frontier. The free land in the West was 
gone, he said, and profound changes might be expected 
in the affairs of the nation. As he spoke, the last big 
homesteads were being taken up. Yet four people live 
in the Far West now for each one who dwelt there when 
Professor Turner presented his essay. This migration 
toward the setting sun is still under way. The 1940 census 
totals show that while the national population increased 
only 7 percent in the decade just closed, that of the 
eleven Public Domain states in the West soared more 
than twice that much—17 percent. 

So today, long after Lieutenant Warren’s troop crossed 
the plains and Professor Turner speculated on the dis- 
appearance of the free land, where is the frontier now? 
In the year 1940 A. D. is there such an element in our 
national life as an American frontier? What kind of 
frontier is it? Can the victim of submarginal farming 
conditions elsewhere, the tenement dweller from the 
crowded cities of the Atlantic seaboard, and the refugee 
from the tyrannies of Europe, still trek west and make a 
living off the soil? How much of the Public Domain 
and other lands between the Rockies and the coast can 
be put to use? What must be done to make these lands 
usable? Who is going to do the job? 

Never have these questions been as pertinent as they 
are right now. The whole world is beset with harassed, 
homeless people. Where can they go? To a lesser degree 
the problem is shared by America. The New York City 
planning commission announces that far too many persons 
live in that jammed metropolis. More men and women 
pack the few acres of the Bronx than inhabit the broad 

expanse of Wyoming. New York is not the only place 
stretched by its population to the snapping point. Chicago 
and Pittsburgh are bulging beehives. Inventors search for 
new trusses to pile the East’s swarms of mankind higher 
skyward—and in Utah a girl who won a national slogan 
contest has just had her first glimpse of a three-story 
building. New York, at the mouth of the Hudson, is 
crammed with 7,090,000 souls, while on the opposite side 
of the continent, at the mouth of a much greater river, 
the Columbia, a scant 10,000 live in the straggling Oregon 
town of Astoria. 

The distribution of America’s people resembles a big 
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cake with most of the frosting heaped on one side. The 
combined area of Pennsylvania and New Jersey is less 
than that of any one state in the Far West, yet they have 
more inhabitants than all eleven far western states put 
fe) r. ; 

Se, half a century of assurances that the frontier 
is no more, beyond the Rockies space exists for many 
additional families. “With a reasonable development 
program,” says Major Roy F. Bessey of the National 
Resources Committee, “approximately 2,500,000 new 
people can be absorbed in. the Pacific Northwest within 
a generation.” This would increase the population of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana more than 60 
percent. It also would provide a safety valve for popula- 
tion brimming over in other regions. ’ eat 

What is the development program which will give 
balance to the distribution of the country’s population? 

One answer is irrigation. Most valuable of all the re- 
sources in the Public Domain is water. Appraisal can be 
made of the timber in the Public Domain of California 
and of the alunite in the Public Domain of Utah, but 
water is too precious to catalogue. Where there is water 
the federal land has value. Rain is the most essential 
ingredient in the dense national forests of the Pacific 
slope. Mountain valleys yield to the settler’s hoe if they 
get enough moisture. But where water never softens the 
earth, the Public Domain is gaunt and harsh, a wasteland 
of cactus and tumbleweed. It was such a scene that 
Daniel Webster had in mind when he said he would not 
give a silver dollar for all of Oregon. 

Winter snows mantle the Cascade, Sawtooth, and Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Glaciers form on the tall peaks. 
Ravines clog with ice. The warm winds of spring bite 
like steamshovels into these massive frozen ramparts. 
Freshets gurgle out of the highlands. Canyons and creek- 
beds begin to trill with falling water. Then by mid- 
summer the streams are a thin trickle again. The melted 
glaciers come and pass like a tidal wave. 

_ But a dam wedged into a mountain pass will store 
water indefinitely, and canals and flumes will carry it 
to arid land many miles away. Snows that fell one year 
may nourish a peach crop two or three years later. ‘This 
is irrigation, started long ago on the Nile, used in primi- 
tive fashion on the Colorado by the ancient cliff-dwellers, 
and brought to its most scientific development by engi- 
neers working in the American West. Already irrigation 
has pushed back our frontier. Today it is still pushing. 


“UPON NEW IRRIGATED LANDS RESTS THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
Far West’s future growth,” explains John C. Page, com- 
missioner of reclamation. “In the West are found our 
major undeveloped resources. The West is America’s 
elbow room—her room to grow.” 

At the present time 20,000,000 acres of land are irrigated 
in the West. On this land a million people live. That 
much the frontier has been hacked out of the sagebrush. 
With the water available, another 20,000,000 acres can 
be reclaimed. This is part of the frontier of tomorrow. 
Already Projects to irrigate 2,500,000 acres are under 
construction. 

Those who believe the American frontier has utterl 

vanished should study this statement by the ee 


Regional Council, an organization endowed by the 


Rockefeller Foundation: “In the Pacific N 
is enough land for 150,000 new, oe aes . 
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5,000,000 acres of it—one half of which can be reclaimed 
by irrigation. The rest requires drainage, stump clearance, 
more efhicient cropping, or the conversion of crazins 
lands and pasture into farms. Some of this land is now 
being prepared for settlement.” And the Pacific North- 
west is only part—although, to be sure, the most promising 
part—of the vast Public Domain expanse between the 
Divide and the coast. 

Ride across Nevada on the Overland Limited, thread 
your automobile up through the forests of the hich 
Sierras, hike endless miles on the rolling plateau above 
the Snake River in Idaho. All this is territory that belongs 
to the United States government. When Lewis and 
Clark planted the American flag on the fog-shrouded 
Oregon shore in 1805, every inch of land in that wilder- 
ness passed into the possession of the government which 
had sent the explorers westward. Today, a century and 
a third later, virtually half the area of Oregon is still in 
the same ownership. Almost a hundred years have gone 
by since Mexico ceded the scorched and _ picturesque 
Southwest to the United States, but more than 60 percent 
of Arizona continues to be federal real estate. 

What is the composition of the great plot of real estate 
for which the government still holds the deed? There 
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Pioneers on Yacolt Mountain 


Above is a picture of the cabin the Yandle family built on 

America’s last frontier. Mr. Neuberger suggests some likely 

places to write for information on settlement opportunities in 

the Far West: 

Washington State Progress Commission, Olympia. 

Montanans, Inc., Helena, Mont. 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce, Boise. 

General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D. C. 

Regional Directors, Farm Security Administration, Portland, 
Ore., and San Francisco, Cal. 

California State Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco. 

National Resources Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Grand Coulee Division, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Director of Agricultural Development, Union Pacific System, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Director of Agricultural Development, Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, St. Paul, Minn. 

‘U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Regional Headquarters, Denver, 
Colo. 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 

Washington State Planning Council, Olympia. 

Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 
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are four main subdivisions, briefly described below: 

Grazing districts and unappropriated public land 
(164,483,000 acres). This is where the deer and the 
antelope play, and where half the country’s sheep and 
one sixth of the cattle get their forage. For a while there 
was too much grazing. The grass anchoring the soil was 
chewed away and the range started to blow. Water holes 
were lapped up. In 1934 Congress enacted the Taylor 
grazing law, creating local boards to adopt rules and 
policies for the use of the range. These boards are elected 
by the ranchers and stockmen. On each board sits a 
wildlife representative recommended by the respective 
state game commissions. His job is to insist that the 
deer and elk and antelope are not entirely crowded out 
by domestic animals. 

“Low precipitation makes water the limiting factor in 
nearly all range development,” says Earle H. Clapp, acting 
chief of the Forest Service. Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
announces that a series of small irrigation projects will 
rescue 450,000 acres from the clutch of sagebrush and 
dust. Some of this land is in the Public Domain and as 
much as 90 acres are often necessary to feed one steer. 
Yet water can transform it into a picture for a seed 
catalogue. 

National Forests (151,897,000 acres). These magnificent 
stands of timber are the most valuable part of the Public 
Domain. They predominate in California, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, and Montana. They include such scenic 
grandeur as Mount Hood, Mount Adams, and Hell’s 
Canyon. They form the roof of the West. National 
Forests serve as a mammoth cistern for the water supply 
of the region. “From National Forest land,” says Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, “comes domestic water for more than 
6,000,000 people.” This water also offers the prospect 
of future irrigation undertakings for the settlement of 
thousands of families. On the steep slopes of National 
Forests originates a third of America’s potential hydro- 
electricity. If the trees in the National Forests were cut 
down indiscriminately the Far West would dry up like 
parchment. 

Some cutting of timber is allowed in these forests but 
it is under close supervision. The Forest Service attempts 
to keep the cut in balance with the amount of new 
growth. Meadows and broad pastures separate the fir and 
pine groves. Each year 12,350,000 head of livestock graze 
in the forests. Recreation is another important aspect of 
the National Forests. They are a lodestar for campers, 
fishermen, and hunters. But principally the National 
Forests are the storehouse of the West. They conserve 
the water and power resources on which the West depends 
for survival—and on which migrants to the West depend 
for a new chance in life. 

Indian Lands (52,188,000 acres). Arizona contains more 
Indian land than any other three states combined. [See 
page 72] Next in rank are New Mexico and Montana. 
The amount of Indian acreage in Arizona, contained 
largely in the great Hopi and Navajo reservations, is equal 
in area to the whole state of Maine. The white man has 
not left the finest soil to the original owners of our 
country. Indian land in many respects is a cross section 
of the whole West. Within the reservations are grazing 
lands, forests, and irrigation projects. A few Indian irriga- 
tion enterprises encompass more than 100,000 acres. 

National Parks and Monuments (12,888,000 acres). Here 
is the big Public Domain classification best known to the 
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general public. Millions of Americans have visited Mount 
Rainier and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and 
every school boy has seen them in pictures. Western 
acreages in this category, too, are relatively enormous. 
Yellowstone Park in Wyoming is sprawled out over 
2,222,000 acres; the largest park in the East, Great Smoky 
Mountains, is only one fifth that size. Although National 
Forests may be tapped for their mineral, timber, and 
hydroelectric wealth, the resources in National Parks are 
barricaded off from development. They are to be left 
forever untouched. Emphasis in most of the West 1s on 
development, but the National Parks, along with certain 
Primitive Areas in the forests, will be rigidly preserved. 


‘THE IMMENSITY OF THESE PUBLIC HOLDINGS IS BEST UNDER- 
stood in comparison with other federal property. The 
government department with which the average citizen 
is most familiar, the Post Office, owns 1,361 acres of land 
in all forty-eight states. The War Department, with its 
military posts and cantonments, has title to only 2,584,000 
acres. The navy owns a mere 479,000 acres. All these 
sums combined are far short of the size of the grazing 
districts in the state of Colorado—6,189,000 acres. 

Land in the United States open to homesteading is 
scattered throughout the West and under the supervision 
of the General Land Office. A settler cannot make out a 
homestead application unless he can show that the site 
in question will support him. Residence of three years 
is required to clinch ownership, although this is reduced 
to one year for war veterans. The homesteader also must 
demonstrate that the land will be more valuable agricul- 
turally than it would be for timber or grazing. Here and 


Courtesy, Portland Oregonian 
Under Harlan H. Barrows, geographer, a survey of settlement 
policy is under way—as planned pioneering becomes the goal 
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there on the Pacific slope, homestead acreage is available. 
However, land of this sort is comparatively rare. Irriga- 
tion is the new frontier. 

Malheur County in Oregon presents a case history of 
how reclamation can create a new frontier in the Far 
West. Malheur County is twice as large as the state of 
Connecticut. Between 1920 and 1930 the population of 
the county increased 3.3 percent. But between 1930 and 
1940 the increase was many times that—/5.3 percent. 
Irrigation made the difference. Near the end of the 
Coolidge administration the federal government began 
construction of a lofty 417-foot dam on the Owyhee River. 
It was completed in 1932. The Roosevelt administration 
continued the job. Canals and ditches were dug and 
siphons and flumes constructed. Water at last flowed onto 
the desert. 

Letters arrived from every part of the country—from 
Cincinnati and from Boston, from St. Paul and from 
Akron. Settlers trekked in. They cleared the sagebrush 
and planted clover, potatoes, and sugar beets. “Green fields 
spread out on the wasteland like a carpet slowly unfold- 
ing. Water bit into the edge of the frontier and dis- 
solved it. In the Malheur County town of Nyssa a 
$2,500,000 beet-sugar refinery was built. Hundreds of men 
were put to work. Stores sprang up to provide goods 
and services for the people cultivating the land. The 
county’s population grew from 11,269 to 19,756. 


Here 1s AVERY ANDERSON, FORTY-ONE YEARS OLD, TYPICAL 
of the American frontiersman of 1940. After half a 
decade of dry weather, he and his wife, Alla, and their 
five children—Arthur, Allen, Audrey, Alda, and Arnold— 
quit their burned-out farm 60 miles from Rapid City, 
S. D. They arrived in Malheur County in 1937. All they 


had was $600. But Avery was an experienced farmer and ~ 


the Farm Security Administration was willing to make 
him a $2,000 loan. He bought 120 acres of land. He cut 
logs and trimmed shakes and built a house. He hacked 
away the bunch-grass and sagebrush and scooped deep 
furrows for the water which coursed through the main 
irrigation canal. 

Today Avery Anderson’s card in the files of the Farm 
Security Administration is noted “current on payments.” 
He has twenty-two head of cattle and a team of horses. 
His crop of alfalfa is rich and dense. A kitchen garden 
is bright green in the upland sunshine. The five Anderson 
children go to school with other youngsters whose parents 
are living on this new frontier. As far into the desert as 
the impounded lake in the hills will shove water, settle- 
ment in Malheur County will keep progressing. 

Episodes such as this, episodes which are occurring in 
every state of the Far West, strengthen-a recent statement 
by Dr. Carl C. Taylor of the Department of Agriculture: 


“When Frederick Jackson Turner said that the end of — 


our frontier came along about 1890 he measured the 
passage of the frontier by the curve of homestead entry. 
Long after the peak of homestead entry had been reached. 
however, population continued to move westward with 
the result that we must admit that the frontier continued 
to advance and has not stopped advancing.” 


Once the Public Domain of the United States occupied 7 


a billion and a half acres. Le neste 
than 280,000,000 acres s. Less than a third is left. More 


equal amount was allocated to various states. Approxi- 
mately 95,000,000 acres were given in grants to railroads 


were homesteaded. Nearly an — 
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One of the new bulb farms in the Columbia River Valley, which is becoming the tulip center of the world since Holland fell 


o that they would extend the line of rail all the way 
cross the continent. Almost 358,000,000 acres were sold 
nd 61,000,000 were handed out in the form of military 
varrants. 

“In the Rocky Mountain states and over on the Pacific 
oast,” says Senator Charles L. McNary of Oregon, “we 
ave millions of bountiful acres that await only the 
inion of water with soil to bring forth abundantly. The 
eed is here and now for more irrigated land. Fifty 
housand families have recently migrated westward. I 
avor expediting and expanding reclamation—not only 
s a means of meeting the emergency but also as a means 
f building the West and increasing the—wealth of 
\merica.” 


‘OR THE PAST SIX YEARS THE NATIONAL REsouRCES COMMIT- _ 


ee has been at work in the Far West, classifying land 
vhich can be put to use, land which may some day be 
eeded, as Herbert Hoover foresees, not only to sustain 
ettlers in the United States but to feed the population of 
n exhausted post-war Europe. 

The American frontier of 1940 is a new kind of a 
rontier. It is not a frontier where a man can stop his 
vagon when the horses tire and there plant wheat. It 
;a frontier which requires development and conservation 
nd improvement, but it is a frontier nevertheless. The 
orn and awesome fastness of Hell’s Canyon on the Snake 
‘iver cannot be put to use. Inestimable centuries from 
iow it will still be owned by the federal government. 
sut the water which dug the great gorge and today is 
ouging it deeper can be diverted onto Idaho bottom- 
nds far below, and those lands will become the home 
f our modern pioneers. With irrigation here, and stump 
learance and drainage there, the West can be made 
abitable for many additional Americans. 

Russell Lord has pointed out that defense and improve- 
nent of the soil are as essential as defense of our sea 
oasts, Senator McNary phrased it another way when 
e said that money spent on long range land conservation 
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was an investment in American homes and security. Half 
a century ago men solemnly said the frontier was gone 
forever. Yet since then millions of wilderness acres have 
been transformed into farms, the National Forests have 
been set aside to guard the watersheds, and 10,000,000 
people have crossed the Rockies and moved onto the 
Pacific slope. But those 10,000,000 migrants are only the 
beginning. A frontier is waiting still. 

Many Americans look at our agricultural surpluses and 
shake their heads dolefully. More land in production! 
The settling of a new farm frontier in the West! How 
can this but lead to chaos? 

But is the answer to the dilemma less production or 
more consumption? In the December Harper’s Milo 
Perkins cited the symptoms of malnutrition detected in 
many applicants for military service. He said that 20,000- 
000 Americans spend an average of only 5 cents a meal 
for food. If all the families making under $100 a month 
ate as much as those which do earn $100 a month, 
declared Mr. Perkins, the sum of two billion dollars 
would be added to the national food bill. “Over and 
above the land now in cultivation,” he said, “an area 
about the size of the state of Iowa would be required to 
produce the additional food for that two-billion-dollar 
market.” 


OF COURSE, THE SETTLING OF OUR NEW FRONTIER POINTS UP 
many urgent problems. There is the inevitable paradox 
of money spent to create additional farm acreage in one 
part of the country while at the same time farmers in 
other regions are receiving bounties to keep land out of 
production. What of the people who homestead that 
land? Will they be able to sell their crops? Can they 
buy needed farm equipment and pay for irrigation water- 


rights? Are migrants from the Plains and families from 


the tenements adapted, physically and psychologically, to 

the rigors and loneliness of the western fastnesses? 
None of these questions has a pat answer, yet answers 

there definitely are. New land in the Far West is not 


ortland Oregonian 
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Out of the desert rose this Oregon town when water was diverted into the fields nearby. Now the population has doubled 


necessarily to be planted to corn, wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco, the crops in which the most aggravating surpluses 
exist. 

Two types of produce dominate the soil reclaimed in 
the past few years, and neither is competitive with other 
regions. One type is forage for livestock; the other is 
specialty crops like sugar beets, truck vegetables, melons 
and fruits. The vast western range could not be used 
for grazing unless it was dotted with an ever increasing 
number of irrigated areas to provide hay for winter feed- 
ing. There also is the likelihood that a considerable 
proportion of the crops grown on new land will be 
consumed by the settlers themselves and by people in 
nearby villages. 


PLANTS WHICH POKE THROUGH THE SOIL OF WHAT ONCE WAS 
the frontier do not have to be such staples as barley and 
beans. For example, a thriving bulb industry has been 
built up in the West in the last decade. Washington and 
Oregon now grow more iris, tulip, and narcissus bulbs 
than any place on earth except Holland. With Europe 
blockaded, with Holland’s fields ravaged by invasion and 
flood, with the Nazis forcing the Dutch to rip out tulips 
and plant potatoes, the two far western states have become 
the bulb capital of the world. This has been accomplished 
with swampy land, drained and cleared and put to a 
successful and picturesque use. 

Inroads on our frontier, instead of putting additional 
acres in production, may merely make possible the with- 
drawal of old, wornout acres in other regions. Three 
years ago President Roosevelt told the citizens of the 
Columbia Basin: 


There are thousands of families in this country in the 
Plains area who are not making good because they are try- 
ing to farm on poor land. I look forward to the day when 
this basin is opened up, giving the first opportunity to these 
American families: who need some good farm land in place 
of their present farms. They are a splendid crowd of people 
and it is up to us, as a nation, to help them to live better 
than they are living now. 


Can men and women accustomed to the metropolis or 
to the countryside of the Middlewest become acclimated, 
mentally as well as physically, to the uplands of Arizona 
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and the mountain valleys of Idaho? Any change in 
environment produces maladjustments, yet the history of 
America is written in migration and people on the move. 
Nor should it be forgotten that in a poll conducted by 
Fortune more persons said they would rather live in 
California, Oregon, and Washington, three great Public 
Domain states, than in any other part of the country. A 
government committee headed by Dr. Harlan H. Barrows, 
chairman of the geography department at the University 
of Chicago, is now at work in the West studying how 
to improve conditions for people who will settle there 
in the near future. 

The committee will determine what crops are needed 
and what crops should not be raised. On which land 
should families locate first? Where should communities 
be situated? Warehouses? Schools? Playgrounds? 
Depots? Railroad spurs? Hydroelectric power trans- 
mission lines? How much of a population in the towns 
can the new settlers support? What opportunity is there 
for surgeons? Ministers? Printers? Nurses? Teachers? 
Lawyers? Merchants? Druggists? How can gamblers, 
land speculators, prostitutes, and other social undesirables 
be kept out? All these questions the committee under 
Dr. Barrows is attempting to answer in advance. On the 
new American frontier the old story of boom or bust 


will be forestalled, if human effort and ingenuity can 
forestall it. 


Dousts sTILL MAY EXIST ABOUT SETTLING MORE LAND IN THE 
Far West. Yet what attempt to solve any of the problems 
of a world in crisis does not create doubts which are wider 


still? Billions spent for relief have resulted in no endur- 


ing solution. The Sz. Louis Post Dispatch has pointed out 
that at least the money invested in new agricultural acre- 
age promises, over the long pull, “hope of permanent bet- 
terment.” Surely frontier land which can produce apples 
and alfalfa offers this kind of lasting result. 

a ull use of resources” is the goal advocated by a group 
of distinguished American €conomists now making sur- 


veys for the National Resources Committee. Development 
of our remaining frontier js part 


program today identified with nation 


] 
with peace and plenty and orderly Sere tees 


national development. 
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Mexico in Transition 


by SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


Next month, in a special number now under preparation, Survey Graphic 
will devote its entire contents to “The Americas, South and North.” In 
addition, throughout 1941, articles on specific aspects of Western Hem- 
isphere relations will appear each month. Dr. Inman, a great and good 
friend of all Americans, here launches the series with an intimate and 
informative article on our nearest neighbors to the South. 


THERE Is NO pouBT THAT Mexico Is IN TRANsITION. No 
country in the world is less static than is our next-door 
neighbor to the South. The question is which way she 
is moving—toward democratic processes that will aid in 
maintaining the “American way of life” or toward the 
fascist developments that threaten the destruction of the 
social and political institutions so dear to the New World? 

The story is told of a Chinese statesman who was sent 
in 1910 along with representatives of all the other govern- 
ments of the world, to participate in the celebration of 
the centennial of Mexico’s independence. He was shown 
all of the marvelous new buildings that the old dictator, 
Porfirio Diaz, was erecting to bolster up his regime. 
There was the white marble opera house, more beautiful 
than its model in Paris, the gorgeous capital building, 
patterned after the one in Washington, the Italian marble 
post office and various others. But the guide would 
always end his story by lamenting the fact that there had 
not been time to finish these palaces. Finally the time 
came for the diplomat to be .presented to General Diaz. 
After the audience, someone inquired what he thought 
of the President. The wise old Chinese replied, “He 
is the only thing I have seen in Mexico that is finished.” 

Within a month after the big celebration which glori- 
fied the Mexico of Porfirio Diaz, the revolution was 
started that sent him into exile. Although Don Porfirio 
died in Europe a few years later, there are those who still 
expect his return. I can picture some of my “unrecon- 
structed” friends in the American colony in Mexico City 
today climbing up on the flat roof of the American Club 
and anxiously turning their binoculars toward the East. 
They are searching the ocean, expecting to see their old 
friend, Don Porfirio, bounding over the waves of the 
Atlantic coming back to rule again his beloved Mexico. 
But they might just as well forget it. The good old days 
when Diaz, with a few industrialists from the United 
States and Great Britain and a few of the Mexican 
cientificos, ruled the land are gone. And they will never 
return. 

The Mexican revolution that began in 1910 is one of the 
most important events in the history of the American 
continent. Unlike the Russian revolution—that it preceded 
by some seven years—it was based not on the theories of 
a group of intellectuals, worked out in the tenements of 
New York, but it was begun down on the ground, lit- 
erally speaking, that is on the fundamental love of the 
Mexican people for the land. “The Revolution” is a de- 
liberate turning away from the imitation and the dom- 
inance of the foreign white, European-North American, 
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capitalistic, regime. It is a deliberate turning toward a 
brown, Indian, communal system of life. Private property 
and the modern machine are not to be eliminated. But 
they are definitely to be subordinated to the welfare of the 
community as a whole. Old values, which made the Maya 
and the Aztec civilization among the finest in the world, 
are again to be considered. Modern glorification of cities 
and of standardization are to be checked by a new re- 
gard for the land and for the Indian. 

The movement has been so incomprehensible to for- 
eigners because all fundamental human desires have been 
channelled into a new Indo-Americanism. A new respect 
for work has developed. The Indian, formerly despised 
or used as a serf, has been given an important place in 
national life. The government has turned from an interest 
in the few to an emphasis on the needs of the many. 

In all this there has been a lamentably large amount 
of inefficiency and graft. But it only obscures an under- 
standing of Mexico in transition to magnify this inef- 
ficiency and graft as the main point in the revolution. 
The fight to eliminate such abuses is laudable and must 
go on with renewed vigor. But to use these evils as ar- 
guments against the social revolution itself is usually 
only a pretext for those who desire to profit from the old 
system. 

Whatever the time, whatever the weather, certain groups 
in the United States are always smacking their lips in 
delightful anticipation of the failure of Mexican reform. 
Our press, encouraged by the big industrial companies 
and other interests that dislike the socialistic program 
of the Cardenas government, began a year ago to predict 
that an armed movement would take place during the 
presidential elections in July. This caused thousands of 
our citizens who had planned to spend vacations in 
Mexico, to cancel their trips. But the elections came off 
without any sign of revolution. Did that discredit the 
prophets of evil? No, indeed. But just wait until Septem- 
ber, when Congress should meet to decide who was 
elected. Then two congresses, representing the two candi- 
dates, would assemble. Result, civil war. September came. 
Congress declared Avila Camacho elected. Again, no 
revolution! Of course not, said the wise ones. The only 
propitious time for the “putsch” would be when Cardenas 
attempted to turn over his power to Avila Camacho the 
first of December. But again, no revolution! 

The inauguration of President Camacho proved to be 
one of the greatest demonstrations of Mexican stability 
and inter-American solidarity in history. The public in 
the United States was so astounded that it has hardly 
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yet recovered from the surprise, and is still looking around 
for some elaborate explanation. The only explanation 
is that the newspapers and propaganda mills in the United 
States had completely misinformed the public about con- 
ditions in Mexico. 

The only chance for the development of any serious 
threat to peace in Mexico was the possibility of the 
discontents receiving aid from the United States. 
When the United States government showed that it would 
neither give such aid nor wink at it if given by others, all 
hope of effective opposition disappeared. But the Amer- 
ican public was kept on the anxious seat about the sit- 
uation right up to the time that Vice-President-elect Wal- 
lace began to receive a tremendous welcome in Mexico. 
Indeed, in spite of his unprecedented reception by the 
immense crowds which lined the streets in Nuevo Laredo, 
Monterey, and all the way down to the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico City, the Nazi-organized mob that at- 
tacked the Embassy was often more emphasized in the 
news than the significant friendly demonstrations con- 
nected with the inauguration. 


Inside Opposition to Social Reform 


OF COURSE THERE IS OPPOSITION IN MEXICO TO THE PRESENT 
regime. The old die-hard hacienda, big-landed class that 
seemed to be disappearing has recently been revitalized 
by the aid they have received from the Nazis. The latter 
have subsidized important elements of the press and 
resurrected numerous politicians who had seemingly been 
sent to oblivion by a public impatient of reaction. All of 
those elements saw in General Almazan their hope of 
return to the good old days. But it seems clear that with- 


Street scene in Mexico 


out aid from the outside, .the opposition in Mexico does 
not begin to have the necessary strength to overthrow 
the “Revolution.” 

The recent elections in Mexico and in the United 
States followed certain fundamental trends. Both can- 
didates claimed to favor social reforms. Almazan often 
declared himself as favorable to the “Revolution,” op- 
posed only to the administration’s method of carrying it 
out. Avila Camacho, the government nominee, promised 
to slow down the more radical part of the reforms pe- 
culiar to the strenuous President Cardenas. At one time 
during the campaign, a Mexican friend remarked to me 
that the candidates were so nearly alike that the only 
way to evaluate their courses in the presidency would be 
to find out which one had the largest family (referring 
to the well known Mexican custom of appointing one’s 
kin to office). Notwithstanding these similarities, Gen- 
eral Almazan, the opposition candidate, attracted the re- 
actionary forces; and Avila Camacho, the official candi- 
date, was backed by labor and other progressive groups. 
Unfortunate Almazan, when counted out at the polls, 
identified himself completely with the reactionary group 
and announced that he would take over the government 
by force. Any hope whatever of success in such a move 
depended entirely on the united support of reactionary 
forces in Mexico, of the German Nazis, and of North 
American industrialists. Such support looks very im- 
portant when read in the cables. But when you compare 
it with the support of the United States government, 
it dwindles rapidly. So, when Mr. Wallace started to 
Mexico City, General Almazan, watchfully waiting in 
the United States, also packed his bag for the same 
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At Toluca, the statue of Columbus was marked with swastikas 


destination. He arrived in time to make unanimous the 
congratulations to the incoming Avila Camacho. 

As far as the elections themselves are concerned, few 
people who know Mexico, with half of its people illiterate 
and a seventh of them speaking only Indian dialects, 
thought that it would be possible to have free elections. 
If perfectly free elections are the one proof of democracy 
—which they are not—then Mexico is no democracy. In 
many sections she is not even up to the smooth working 
machines in Jersey City or Chicago. What did happen 
in the last election that showed Mexico’s advance in 
democratic procedure was a free campaign. For the first 
time, the president in power, General Cardenas, exerted 
himself to the full to see that each candidate had his 
chance before the public. Several months were spent 
in open, vigorous discussion of national problems. When 
it came to actual voting, however, the opposition had 
about as much chance as a New York reformer had in 
the days of the Tammany machine or a northern Re- 
publican did in post bellum South. In Mexico, how- 
ever, the opposition as well as the government party 
used strong arm methods. One of the most amusing stories 
of the exciting Sunday polling was that concerning Pres- 
ident Cardenas himself, who on arriving at his polling 
booth found it controlled by the armed followers of Al- 
‘mazan. Both sides were equally enthusiastic in controlling 
the voting. 

In spite of fraud, the election results probably repre- 
‘sent two important judgments of the majority of Mex- 
jicans interested in political questions; first, that the 
social program of the revolution should be carried for- 
ward; and, second, that this program should be slowed 
down for a “breathing spell.” 

The Mexican people certainly want a continuance of the 
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program of land distribution, of raising wages and bet- 
tering labor conditions both in urban and rural dis- 
tricts, of extending practical education to the masses, of 
incorporating the Indians into national life, of limiting the 
political influence of the Church, of curbing the power 
of foreigners, of enlarging social security, and emphasizing 
national values. 

The immediate swing to the right does not necessarily 
mean that this will be permanent. Such a swing back 
and forth is always found in a fundamental social move- 
ment and has been characteristic of the one in Mexico. 
When the revolution started in 1910 it was political rather 
than social—a protest against the abuses and the con- 
tinuance in power of President Diaz. Not until 1917 was 
a new constitution written in which social reforms and 
land division were definitely emphasized. During the ad- 
ministrations of Obregon and Calles these reforms began 
to be carried out. They caused widespread protest in the 
United States and other countries that had investments 
in Mexico. Tremendous pressure was put on the govern- 
ment to eliminate or slow down the social processes and 
nationalization. President Calles finally succumbed to this 
pressure. He even dared to criticize Cardenas after he had 
come into office, declaring that the government should 
stop the numerous strikes and help business to develop. 
This declaration caused a break between the two leaders. 
Calles was expelled from the country, and Cardenas 
turned more to the left than ever. He has given 42,- 
000,000 acres of land to the peons, more than all the other 
presidents have distributed since the revolution began. 
He has opened 12,000 rural primary schools. He has wel- 
comed 14,000 refugees from Loyalist Spain and offered to 
receive the 100,000 still in France, when transportation 
can be found for them. He has preached the doctrine of 
labor unions, and insisted on the development of col- 
lective bargaining and progressive labor legislation. The 
railroads were turned over to the workmen for operation. 
The sugar refineries and other smaller industries have 
been socialized. Most radical of all his movements, as a 
challenge to the foreign petroleum interests, he expro- 
priated a large part of their properties. All of this has 
aroused much opposition from those within and without 
Mexico who were financially interested in these projects. 
No doubt the leaders feel it is time to take a rest. 


Swing to the Right” 


Even 1F Mexico WERE ALLOWED TO DO WHAT SHE WANTED 
to do, there are enough capitalistically-minded Mexicans 
to form a noticeable opposition. But with a great indus- 
trial neighbor like the United States living next door, 
it is impossible for Mexico to carry her socialization pro- 
gram too far. The United States during the Roosevelt 
administration has shown considerable willingness to 
allow her southern neighbor to carry on her own affairs. 
But with the expropriation of petroleum lands that atti- 
tude was stiffened. Now comes the World War, with the 
necessity of the United States counting completely on 
Mexico’s cooperation in an enormous defense plan. In 
Mexico itself, the need of a radical reorganization of 
such socialized public utilities as the railroads and the 
petroleum business is clearly recognized. These condi- 
tions are sufficient to explain why many Mexicans feel 
that it is not wise to continue a strenuous socialization 
program. Anyway the slowing down process is definitely 
here. Cooperation with the United States and suppres- 
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sion of Nazi activities have been announced. At the ane 
time it is intimated that diplomatic relations may De 
established with Franco Spain. 


Permanent Social Gains 


How DEEP THE REFORM MOVEMENT, STARTED IN 1910, HD 
cut into the life of Mexico, and how little chance there 1s 
of it being eliminated, can be seen by an examination of 
certain fundamental influences. The first is education. In 
1921 Mexico started on an educational crusade, the like 
of which was never before known on the American con- 
tinent. Young people by the thousands volunteered their 
services, and penetrated the farthest-removed Indian vil- 
lages to preach the social gospel and to teach illiterate 
country people their place in the modern world. In rural 
schools, adults as well as children studied books and 
organized themselves for the development and improve- 
ment of community life. Out of this enthusiasm grew 
Mexico’s greatest contribution to modern education—the 
Cultural Mission. 

The Educational Missions have been copied by various 
other American and European countries. The Mission 
consists of a group of specialists, including an agricul- 
tural worker, a nurse, and a director of sports. They move 
into a town and invite the teachers from forty or fifty 
surrounding villages to live a month with them. During 
that time they teach in the morning, and work in their 
various specialties in the community during the after- 
noon and evening. Their activities include such varied 
subjects as soap making, gardening, care of livestock, pre- 
natal care for mothers, baby feeding, and basketball. These 
Missions, along with thousands of regular rural schools 
that have been opened during the last twenty years, have 
changed the mind-set of a considerable part of the Mex- 
ican rural population. Especially is this true in many com- 
munities which have been completely reorganized around 
the communal lands recently distributed. Here the land 
is not only owned in common but cooperatives provide 
the farm machinery, the groceries, and the banking fa- 
cilities. Added to that, literally millions of simple text- 
books, written in attractive form, have been distributed 
over Mexico through its schools and libraries to the com- 
mon people, 


Diego Rivera and the New Art 


MEXICAN ART IS ANOTHER PROCESS WHICH HAS GIVEN ITSELF 
to train people to re-think their philosophy of life. Great 
mural painters, like Rivera and Orozco, have awakened 
the civilized world to the value of murals in public build- 
ings. In Mexico they early discovered that these paint- 
ings on the walls of government buildings would awaken 
the high and low alike to an appreciation of national 
dignity and an understanding of national problems. 

As Mexican art played a large part in awakening the 
people, so have Mexican literature and Mexican music. 
In the last few years the Mexican novel has had an in- 
fluence in that land comparable to the influence Victor 


Hugo had in France with his “Les Miserables” and “Toil- 


ers of the Sea.” The revival of music, from the notable 
symphony orchestra conducted by Carlos Chavez down 
to the enthusiastic country folk dances and orchestras, 
has set all of Mexico to a new rhythm of joy. 

“The Revolution,” the name given to this fundamental 
movement favoring the masses, has become so fixed in the 
popular mind that a great monument is being erected to 
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the idea. On the monument it is proposed to emblazon 
the words, “To the Revolution, yesterday, today and 
forever.” It might be well, then, for the conservative forces 
on both sides of the Rio Grande who are so happy about 
the new turn.to “normalcy” to watch their step. Today 
they are greatly encouraged by the assurances of “law and 
order” given by the new President, by the old ee a5 
peasers named to his cabinet, by the praising of the 
new regime by the Archbishop in Mexico City, by the 
disposition to crack down on labor, and by the rumored 
favorable settlement to be made with the petroleum own- 
ers. Foreign capital is again talking with great enthusi- 
asm of moving across the Rio Grande. This is all right, 
if the idea is frankly to accept the limitations laid down 
by Mexican law, Mexican labor, and Mexican social re- 
form. Otherwise, the results are even surer than history 
has shown them to have been in the past. Mexican da- 
borers and peasants may not flock to the polls on election 
day, but they have a way of suddenly sweeping into ob- 
livion all who, they believe, are exploiting the land. 


Relations with the United States 


PRESIDENT CARDENAS’ STRENUOUS CHAMPIONING OF LABOR 
and distribution of land has coincided in time with a new 
emphasis on the rights of the common people in the 
United States. Thus a more sympathetic feeling between’ 
the two countries has developed during the last few years. 
Both Cardenas and Camacho have said Mexico would co- 
operate in furnishing naval and air bases for continental 
defense. The visit of Vice President-elect Wallace, a new 
kind of diplomat who loves the land, speaks Spanish, 
and drives his own car from Washington down through 
the Mexican countryside, gave a new emphasis to the 
good neighbor idea. President Avila Camacho turned his 
inauguration into a demonstration of inter-American sol- 
idarity and friendship with the United States. Quarrels 
of a century cannot be wiped out in a week. But right 
attitudes can do much toward settling various questions 
pending between the two governments. 

In view of the crises which the American continent now 
faces and the great need of close cooperation between us 


and Mexico, it is difficult to understand why certain — 


groups in the United States continue to attack our south- 
ern neighbors. But they do. According to an Associated 
Press dispatch of October 26, General Robert E. Wood, 
chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
declared that the United States should make it “clearly 
understood that no government in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean South American countries should 
be tolerated unless it is friendly to the United States; 
and if necessary we are prepared to use force to at- 
tain that object.” (General Wood is chairman of the 
America First Committee, organized to oppose the “in- 
tervention” in European affairs.) 

_ What a juicy morsel for the Nazis to spread over Mex- 
ico at a time when the United Statesis endeavoring to 
prove that we are entirely sincere in our promise to use 
the naval and air bases we request from Mexico only for 
their protection against European imperialism. 

The true attitude toward Mexico was best exemplified — 
wy a greatest eee to Mexico, Dwight Morrow. 
fe ae Ream ee ee poe 

and secured more cooperation 


between the two governments than all the big sticks” 
waved at our southern neighbors, 


China’s Guerrilla Industry 


by BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


During the greatest migration in human history the people of Free China 


have begun to build 4 


wholly new and unique industrial system upon the 


natural base of their own ancient culture. Today, the main effort is 
designed for defense; tomorrow, it aims to lift the standard of living in 
Asia. This is of such profound importance to all Americans that, for the 
second time in a year, the editors of Survey Graphic report on the progress 
of the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. The author is a well known expert 
on the cooperative movement in the United States. 


‘THERE Is A NEW BATTLE CRY BEING SHOUTED IN CHINA TO- 
day. It is Gung-ho and it means simply, “Work together.” 
You can hear it above the interminable growl of the artil- 
lery of the invader; above the menacing drone of the 
bombing planes. You hear it in the whir of wheels, the 
clack of looms, and the throb of machines, from the 
wooded mountains of the far Northwest to the southeast- 
ern provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung. 

It is China’s answer to brutal invasion and strangling 
blockade. It is appearing in terms of thousands of new 
industries which are multiplying daily, almost hourly, 
across the whole sweep of that gigantic country. In com- 
pounds, dugouts, deserted temples, in hidden canyons and 
valleys, along the sweep of rivers, and in ruined villages 
these industries are answering the guns of the invaders 
with a flow of goods to supply the stubbornly fighting 
sons of Han with the sinews of war, with blankets for 
their beds, sandals for their feet, and bandages for their 
wounds. 

Gung-ho is the slogan of the Chinese Industrial Cooper- 
atives, the creation of a system to replace a systemless 
chaos. It is “guerrilla industry,” something new in the 
history of modern warfare. To understand Gung-ho one 
must understand the full import of the change that struck 
China when the little brown Japanese landed with their 
guns and their planes and swept the tide of invasion in- 
ward from the sea. With the taking of the seaboard, the 
Japanese took 90 percent of China’s modern industry. Re- 
treating before the invader, the soldiers were also retreat- 
ing from the sources of industrial supply that would 
otherwise have kept them armed and clothed. They were 
retreating from the modern factories of Shanghai into 
the vast sprawl of undeveloped China where no industry 
existed. . 

- Before the flood of invasion went the pitiful horde of 
the refugees, fleeing before the enemy. They spread like 
a devastation over China, by conservative estimate sixty 
million of them, choking the roads, overwhelming towns 
and villages with their plight. In that vast, milling multi- 
tude were factory workers, artisans, mechanics, textile 
workers, tradesmen, swept out of the coastal cities by 
their desire to escape. | 

- With them also was the sprinkling of technical experts, 
ropeans, Americans, Chinese university graduates, 
hose sympathies led them to leave with the exodus 
her than remain with the invader in Shanghai. 


the old exploited 


uses this waterwheel 


With them, too, were men like Rewi Alley. Rewi Alley, 
a New Zealander, had spent sixteen years in China. He 
had served a long term as chief factory inspector in 
Shanghai. He had served with flood and famine relief 
missions. He had walked and ridden through most of the 
provinces. He understood the Chinese and their problems. 
He spoke many of their dialects. More important, the 
Chinese knew and trusted Rewi Alley. Around him ral- 
lied the best of the leaders, Chinese and European. In the 
minds of all of them one fact began to emerge clearly 
and unmistakably. China’s only hope of fighting the in- 
vader, equipped as he was with all the modern munitions 
of war, lay in guerrilla warfare. Now, with her central- 
ized industry in Japanese hands, why not guerrilla indus- 
try? 

The old order had vanished with the capture of Shang- 
hai. Even if, by some miracle, they could duplicate the 
great factories of Shanghai in the interior, the Japanese 
planes would find them and blast them out of existence. 
Something more than a mere re-creation of the Shang- 
hai industrial set-up was necessary. The times called for 
an industry as mobile as the armies of China; as elusive 
as her tough guerrilla fighters. 

They saw, too, something more significant than the 
present emergency, Shanghai was the symbol of foreign 
exploitation. Shanghai, to Rewi Alley, meant factories 
where children worked fourteen hours a day. It meant 


slums and poverty, degradation and disease. It meant a 


flow of cheap and shoddy trade goods up the rivers to be 
exchanged for the raw 
wealth of the vast, na- 
turally rich interior. 
Underlying the 
enormous problem of 
the refugee flood lay — 
the basic tragedy of 


China. These fleeing | 
men were even then 
finding sanctuary in 
hills that held un- 
touched treasure in 
iron and manganese, 
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improvised in Free China 


in tungsten and gold, in coal and oil. All about them 
lay a tremendous natural storehouse. And the Chinese 
were fleeing into that fabulous hinterland, starving, rag- 
ged, destitute. 

This was the problem that Rewi Alley and the natural 
leaders of China faced. They had to find a way to utilize 
both the refugee craftsmen and the vast potential riches 
of China. The answer was Gung-ho. The Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives were formed. Guerrilla industry was 
born. Rewi Alley was appointed technical director. The 
rest of the group spread out as organizers and developers 
of this new system of industry. 

Back of them was the financial support of Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of Finance, and 
Mme. Kung. Men like Sir Archibald Clarke-Kerr, British 
Ambassador to China, were enthusiastic supporters. The 
pioneers had backing, some money, and a big idea. Thus 
armed they went out to post their notices of appeal to the 
refugees. 

The appeal can best be summed up in the notice now 
posted in every village in one Kiangsi district. It reads: 
“Come, workers who have been wandering in the war 
zones, unemployed workers and crippled soldiers! Come, 
you who have strength but no capital! Come, you who 
have skill but none to employ you! Let us drag the wealth 
from our soil—its gold, its iron, and its coal. Let us use 
it to win the war and to build a new life for ourselves.” 

The appeal found nine blacksmiths seeking refuge in 
the Northwest. They had wandered hungry and hopeless 
for 150 miles along the railroad from Honan to Shensi 
Behind them lay their shattered homes, their wrecked 
shops. All they had left were the few tools they carried 
on their backs and their common despair. Not one had 
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tools or equipment enough to set up a shop and earn a 
living. They had no way of getting together until a 
CLC. organizer found them and showed them how to 
pool their tools and form a cooperative. Thus was the 
first industrial cooperative started just two years ago. 
Gung-ho had become a fact. 


From coastaL K1aNcsU CAME A PRINTER WITH HIS SEVEN 
assistants, their wives and their children. They, too, left 
bombed homes and shops and made their weary trek 
over hundreds of miles of dreary roads, through Honan 
to Shensi. There in a little village, resting by the roadside 
beside the few pitiful belongings they had brought with 
them, they saw the signs of the C.LC. calling on artisans 
and workers to organize. The printer left his little com- 
pany by the roadside and went to the C.LC. headquarters. 
Could he get a loan of capital and start a printing busi- 
ness? He went, moved only by his desperation. His hope- 
lessness was typical of the hopelessness that walked with 
the millions of refugees all over China in those days. It 
was too much to hope that somewhere was a place to 
stop; somewhere a village where men could work and eat 
and laugh once more. When he was told, after being in- 
terviewed, that it was such men as he that C.I.C. wanted, 
he broke down and wept. He went back with his glorious 
news to his assistants and their families. Thus was the 
second cooperative formed. Headed by the printer and 
his assistants, it began to print and train new printers. It 
is well to remember at this point that the printing coopera- 
tives are among the most important units in the system. 
Your typical Chinese has an avid hunger for information. 
He wants to know what is going on in the world, what 
other people are thinking and doing. 

From such beginnings the pattern began to 
appear and grow. Because this was guerrilla 
industry, a form of warfare, the leaders and— 
organizers laid out their pattern like a battle- 
front. There would be front lines, supports, 
and reserves. 

The reserves, far back of the invaded areas, 
consist of the heavy industries, mining, ma- 
chine shops, foundries and the like, turning - 
out equipment for the supports and front 
lines; looms and textile equipment; ma- 
chinery for tanneries, shoe-making, wood 
working plants, soap factories, for all the 
hundreds of small industries which serve the 
army and the civilian population. 

The front lines are mobile and elusive 
enough so that units of them can operate 
within the territory already held by the Jap- 
anese. They function to supply the guerrilla 
fighters who are harassing the Japanese lines 
e Dieta ers For these fighters can con- 

nue to harass only j i 7q 
clothed, and fed, a) | ) aeteaiaag 

In such Japanese-occupied provinces as 
Hopei and Anhwei, the co-ops are organ- 
ized. In Hopei a group of women formed a _ 
mending cooperative to serve the guerrilla 
fighters. Others came in with their portable 
sewing machines and made new clothes. 
They knit socks on their tiny, hand-operated 
ee Famer made sandals and padded 

under the shadow of the Japanese guns, 
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uiding in cellars and dugouts. When a detachment of 
apanese troops gets too close to a cooperative, the guer- 
illa fighters bring a warning. As mobile as the troops 
hey serve, the cooperatives move. They strap portable 
ewing machines, knitting machines, shoe-making equip- 
ment to their backs and fade like shadows before the 
japanese, back to the next village to put down their ma- 
chines and start producing once more. 

Behind this front line are the supports; the 
weaving cooperatives, turning out blankets and 
sloth for uniforms; cooperatives making candles 
and soap and shoes, equipment for the army and 
1ouseholds. Let a bomb drop and the workers 
are out before the dust has settled, fighting fires 
started by incendiaries, salvaging materials from 
the wreckage if their shops are blasted beyond 
repair. 

Typical of the indomitable courage and pa- 
tience of these guerrilla industries is the slogan 
of the members of a cooperative in a northwest 
district where bombings are frequent: “If we are 
bombed once, we will rebuild once; if we are 
bombed ten times we will rebuild ten times.” 

Behind the front lines and this belt of supports 
is the wider belt of the reserves, supplying ma- 
chinery for the forward lines; turning out more 
and more machinery so that the daily, almost 
hourly increase of the cooperatives may go for- 
ward. 

Kiangsi province, in southeastern China, of- 
fers a vivid picture of what these reserve co- 
operatives are doing. To the south rise the hills 
with their rich deposits of tungsten, wolfram, 
iron, and other mineral resources. To the north 
the province flattens out into rich plains. Through the 
province runs the River Kan, wide, sluggish, the main 
artery of transport for the region. It is a rich and pleasant 
country. Yet its people have always been impoverished 
and exploited. In all Kiangsi province there -had never 
een any industry, light or heavy. That is changed now. 
From the banks of the Kan fan back the ranks of the 
cooperative industries. All along the river the air is re- 
dolent with the perfume of camphorwood and sandal- 
wood from the shops making boats to carry cooperative 
sroducts to markets along the river. 


A MACHINE SHOP IN A FARMHOUSE, ON THE BANKS OF THE 
Kan, turning out equipment for the maze of tanneries, 
‘foundries, refineries, mills, and factories, represents Kiang- 
si’s real heavy industry. Yet it is as mobile in its own 
way as are the tiny guerrilla co-ops at the front. Day and 
night, week in and week out, three boats are moored 
yelow it in the river. Let a guerrilla scout come with the 
word that the Japanese are on the way and the machinery 
s hustled aboard to be poled along the river to a new 
ocation. 

In the Northwest the wild and lonely plains are com- 
ng to life. Over them is spreading the web and woof of 
ooperative organization. There are no towering factory 
Bes no sprawl of plants, nothing to lead the bomb- 
‘rs to them. To find them you would have to find loca- 
ions like the loess canyon with sheer bluffs of sand that 
nturies have packed to the consistency of soft rock. All 
1g the bluffs on either side of the canyon are the rows 
caves and every cave is a cooperative headquarters. In 
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one cave are the lathes of a machine shop. In another you 
hear the clack of looms. In another they are making 
candles, or soap, or shoes, or any one of the hundreds of 
products they manufacture. Over every cave is the red 
triangle with the symbol of Gung-ho, the only sign that 
here is a typical industrial community of embattled 
China; too tough to be broken, too well hidden and pro- 
“ected to fear the ominous drone of the bombers. 


This village is a factory, for the cooperative manufacture of machinery 


In the Northwest, too, you will find the transportation 
cooperative, coiling its way along the winding road that 
skirts the high bank of the river. There will be a hundred 
and fifty mule carts in that column. Most of the carts 
are antiquated American cars, nothing left but wheels 
and chassis on which box bodies have been built. Mules 
take the place of vanished motors. And how the Chinese 
wish they had more of those old cars. A good American 
auto graveyard would be a gold mine to the transporta- 
tion cooperatives of the Northwest. 

As they wind their way along the river a gang of men 
working at the water’s edge look up and see the red 
triangles on the sides of the wagons. As one man they 
quit work and scramble up the bank to halt the column. 
They have red triangles on their overalls. They are 
members of a gold-washing cooperative, taking the pre- 
cious metal from the river to help stabilize a war-shaken 
currency. The column stops amid a babble of voices. The 
gold-washers want to know how goes Gung-ho where the 
column has come from. How goes the cause? 

Farther north, as you climb into the wild and wooded 
hills where roads become mere trails and no wheels turn, 
you will hear the sharp, bright bells before you see the 
the column of camels and donkeys come along the wind- 
ing trail bearing wool for the looms of China that the 
soldiers may have blankets and coats. ~ 

To produce and continue to fight. That is the spirit of 
the awakened China of today. It rings through the land 
with the shout of Gung-ho. You may buy a suitcase from 
a leather-working cooperative. It will come to you with 
the red triangle and a slogan affixed. The slogan will 
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read, “Resist the enemy and build a new China.” Buy 
almost anything else and you will receive the same mes- 
sage with the purchase. 

So it goes across the sweep of China. Everywhere the 
little cooperatives are appearing. They range 1n size from 
the tiny mending cooperative that works with its needles 
reflecting the flicker of Japanese guns, to the one in the 
Northwest that was able to obtain a loan of $500,000 from 
a local bank. But there is nothing loose or disorganized 
about them. Through their central organizations they are 
knit together into a single economic front. . 

When Mme. Chiang Kai-shek gave the cooperatives of 
the Southeast an order for 10,000 padded overcoats and 
10,000 suits of underwear it was filled in fifteen days. An 
order for 15,000 towels and 15,000 pairs of socks took 
five days to fill. The orders continue to pour in from the 
army and civilian population in an increasing flood. And 
the co-ops grow in proportion. Now there are groups 
ready and able to handle orders for 5,000 greatcoats; for 
30,000 pounds of medical cotton and 30,000 pounds of 
bandages; for 10,000 hemp sandals or a million blankets. 
Until the cooperatives came into being, all blankets, if 
not woven in Shanghai, were imported. Now they are 
being weven on cooperative looms from native wools and 
colored by native dyes. The old crafts of China are com- 
ing to life. 


BacK OF THE WORKING COOPERATIVES LIES AN EFFICIENT OR- 
ganization. The whole of China is divided into five dis- 
tricts, Northwest, Southwest, Southeast, West China, and 
Yunnan. Each regional headquarters has its staff of tech- 
nicians, expert organizers. As they multiply the number 
of cooperatives they work out new techniques and meth- 
ods, making each unit in the growing chain efficient and 
permanent. At the top is the national headquarters with 
Rewi Alley as technical director. From his headquarters 
come the larger plans, the program for training schools 
and institutes. 

There are schools of accountancy to teach the members 
of the smallest cooperative to keep a set of books and so 
make the co-op a stable and sound unit. There are train- 
ing schools for new members. They gather their recruits 
from the refugee camps and hospitals. The unemployed, 
the refugees, the war widows and orphans, the crippled 
soldiers are the ones the cooperative leaders are after. To 
these, hopeless, demoralized, desperate, the cooperators 
bring the offer of morale-restoring work and a stake in 
a new China. 

As with the men, so with the jobs to be done. The 
technicians and experts watch the needs and gear the 
machinery to fit those needs. Sugar is prohibitively high. 
So the experts put the machine shops to turning out 
cane-crushing and sugar-refining machinery; the local 
farmers to growing more cane. 

In one section, to quote a concrete case, there was, as 
everywhere else in China, an acute shortage of soap. But 
in the neorby hills there was growing a profusion of 
castor oil shrubs. The headquarters technicians moved in 
on the job. They perfected methods for extracting the 
oil and used it as the basis of a local soap industry. 

One fact concerning this rather tremendous movement 
should be understood by the observer. The appearance of 
this movement in China is no detached phenomenon. 
It is but the appearance of another phase of a worldwide 


movement. It stems directly from the great cooperative 
movement that had its real inception in the Scandinavian 
countries. The Danish and Swedish techniques were car- 
ried to New Zealand where they took root and flourished. 
Now a New Zealander has carried those techniques to 
China where they have appeared in a new form, giving 
added depth and breadth to an already established. world 


movement. 


THE PROBLEM OF ADEQUATE CAPITALIZATION IS ANOTHER 
problem of the national headquarters. Naturally the infant 
cooperative must get a loan to get started. All of these 
loans are being paid back. But they are absolutely essen- 
tial at the outset. Knowing this, and realizing the tre- 
mendous job they are doing so well, bankers and the 
government have lent them money. From friends all 
over the world come further funds. In the United States 
the official representative, and fund-raising agency, is 
Indusco, Inc., the American Committee for Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives, 8 West 40 Street, New York City. 
[See “China’s Industrial Wall” by Ida Pruitt, Survey 
Graphic, March 1940; also page 483 Survey Graphic 
October 1940. ] 

It does not take much, as we understand capitalization 
in the United States, to start an industrial cooperative in 
China. Initial capital in a cooperative amounts to about 
$7 per member. This much oufits them with the neces- 
sary machinery and starts production.. Thus, for $7, the 
cooperatives can place a man in a permanent job capable 
of supporting a family of five. 

Of perhaps greater importance in the eyes of the 
Chinese leaders is the fact that through their cooperatives 
the Chinese are beginning to understand democracy. 
Each cooperative is self-governed. It is owned by the 
members who elect their officers and leaders. They share 
equally in monetary returns and in responsibility. As the 
sweep of the industry spreads, so spreads democracy. The 
spread of the industry is shown by the Jatest figures. In 
less than ten months this year the monthly production of 
the cooperatives jumped, in terms of North China cur-— 
rency, from $3,000,000 to $9,000,000. 4 

The cooperators are building beyond the present. They 
see before them, when the war is over, a gigantic task of 
rehabilitation. They have discovered how to utilize those — 
riches that for centuries have mocked the poverty and 
misery of the Chinese. It is the realization of all this that 
led Lin Yutang to say: 


I think the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives are a very im-_ 
portant factor in China’s war of defense. They provide the 


best form of relief by giving work to tens of thousands of _ 


refugees and helping them to keep their independence and 
their self-respect. At the same time, they help to relieve the 
markets of Free China of the shortage of the commonest 
articles due to the blockade and the uprooting of industries — 
in the coastal provinces. They increase the production and— 
help restore the normal economic life of the nation. But their 
significance lies also in the future when these cooperatives 


will become the sound and rational basis for the growth of 
Chinese industries after the war. 


All this is encompassed in the ringing battle cry of 
Gung-ho that is today sounding over China with a clarit 


and strength that lifts men’s heads and strengthens hands 
and hearts. ‘ 
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The Battle for Truth 


by LEON WHIPPLE 
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THE DICTIONARY Is ONE PRINCIPAL PILLAR OF SOCIAL MORALS. 
Here men record the meanings of words so that they may 
understand one another in common truth-saying. But modern 
war and propaganda and diplomacy are corrupting the mean- 
ings of our word tokens. Who now dares depend on the 
familiar definitions of such words as law, freedom, treaty, 
war, enemy, civilian, neutral, honor? The world is full of 
half-words, ghosts, shadowy ruins of ancient and honorable 
terms. The coins of intellectual and spiritual commerce are 
being debased until we cannot exchange ideas, or pledges. 
No plan for the future can be based on words that are re- 
versed in significance overnight. Man, the Talker, may betray 
himself by his tongue. For the imperial gift of speech carries 
in obyerse the power to lie. To challenge the liars is to pre- 
serve civilization. 

The curve of progress as registered in the dictionary has 
for decades been upward. The new symbols have revealed 
our mastery of science, psychology, social reform. Now the 
lexicographer must find room for terms of destruction and 
terror: blackout, rubble, blitzkrieg, refugee, sabotage, Fifth 
Columnist, coventrized . . . terms born of death and utter 
confusion. He must find some device that will explain to our 
grandchildren what we meant by “acts short of war,” or 
“non-belligerent.” Perhaps under certain words there will be 
an addition, labeled (modern) instead of (obsolete) or (col- 
loquial) as a warning of the new ambiguity in language. 
We had better pray that we shall not become blind to ac- 
cept the corruptions, and forget the ancient truths. 


WE OFFER THESE BOOKS, NOT AS EVIDENCE OF THE DANGERS OF 
false uses, but to emphasize the sovereign place of words 
in our times. These are honest books, and proofs of the mani- 
fold services words can render, as well as the problems we 
confront in social communication. Ralph Ingersoll is the good 
reporter who conveys to us in plain but vivid words, his 
impressions of England in October last. He records what he 
saw of bombings, British aircraft, shelters, leaders like 
Churchill and Bevin, and above all, of plain people with 
their courage and humor. The story of his two-week visit, 
put down for his newspaper, PM, after his return, is valuable 
firsthand journalism. You go with him to the airmen’s han- 
gar, among the crowded sleepers in subway stations, with the 
heroic firefighters, into a broadcasting station. It is fresh, 
firsthand, and answers many of our questions about how the 
people live, what the outlook is. It is first-rate old-line re- 
porting, done with a good deal of freedom, and fights shy 
of the generalizations and propaganda of the communiques 
and official releases from which we get too much of our news. 

Ingersoll wants England to win, and thinks they will, 
though he believes Hitler could have taken the Island in 
mid-September if he had paid the price in planes. He also 
believes American planes are not yet up to the German and 
English fleets in speed and armament. His comment 1s per- 
sonal, short-angled, for no man can get an over-all view of 
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any war. But he is honest, sensitive, and illuminating, though 
the rush of events has already dated some of his observations. 
Best of all are his pictures of “the little people” amid the 

‘bble and suffering; he loved and reverenced them. They 
are the heroes of a good book. 

“The little people” may get into our new dictionary, but 
I rather hope not. This sudden discovery of the courage of 
plain folks is a bit patronizing. They have been here all the 
time; and they have always endured toil, sweat, and blood, 
cracked a joke, been little in status, and acted great. How 
else could they have kept alive and done the day’s work? 
Let the Irish call their fairies the “little people’—the plain 
man and woman in a war are real and big. 


Quincy Howe, JOURNALIST AND RADIO COMMENTATOR, TELLS 
us how to understand foreign news. He explains how the 
news comes, and evaluates the press associations, columnists, 
the great foreign news services of The New York Times and 
Chicago Daily’ News, the radio news set-up and the men 
behind the microphones, with thumbnail sketches of Kalten- 
born, Elmer Davis, and the outstanding Raymond Gram 
Swing. Some mild parodies of columns and cable stories 
point up his criticism. His many sensible tips really tell us 
only what to believe and how far. You'll still have to do your 
own understanding. 

The guide rules offer good advice. The official com- 
muniques are accurate so far as they go, and the military ex- 
perts better than the correspondents for interpretation. De- 
pend on a metropolitan paper rather than on radio news- 
casts, but listen to the excellent radio round-ups from for- 
eign capitals. One commentator a day is enough. Time and 
Newsweek provide good digests. Don’t put too much faith in 
the “confidential stuff’ of columnists or commentators. Don’t 
be afraid of propaganda. Censorship is a barrier, but can be 
discounted. Finally, recognize the reality of your own preju- 
dices, and try to develop an organized, individual point of 
view around which to order your ideas. Mr. Howe proves 
his pudding by telling how he analyzes one day’s news, and 
provides a list of reliable sources, including books and mag- 
azines. If you follow his rules, you can make better sense out 
of the day’s flood of words that conceal or reveal the truth. 


PROPAGANDA IS A BUG-A-BOO WORD USED FOR EVERYTHING, SO 
it often means nothing. Frightened sociologists look for a 
propaganda under the bed every night, and generally find 
one. The psychologists are less terrified by a vision of the 
moronic public gassed by false doctrines. So the professor of 
experimental psychology at Cambridge University outlines 
the elements of political propaganda with calm good 
sense. He defines propaganda. as an attempt to influence 
opinion and conduct in such a manner that those who con- 
form do so without seeking the reasons for the belief or act. 
Against the dangers of an imposed uniformity, he offsets the 
specialization of modern life that will preserve diversity 
against everything but force. The modern democracy can- 
not afford to neglect political propaganda because of the 
swift spread of information, and the necessity of securing 
acceptance of modes of conduct. The risks of authoritarianism 
are faced, with Germany as the horrible example. _ 
Propaganda in a democracy must take the long view; its 
basis is a reliable news service; in war a censorship may be 
created that will be concerned with the ultimate values of 
free discussion and fade out as soon as peace is established. 
This study of the tasks of a Ministry of Information has 
lessons for us in the United States; and the prime one 1s 
perhaps Professor Bartlett’s insistence on the possibility of 
the control of social progress by intelligence, based on a 
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genuine knowledge of those human factors which determine 
friendliness and unfriendliness between social groups. We 
shall not agree with all his ideas, but we shall profit from a 
study of propaganda that takes the curse off the word, and is 
not itself a kind of concealed propaganda. 


THE PRINTING PRESS SEEMS A DANGEROUS TOOL THESE DAYS. 
The danger is in man. It tells only the lies we wish, but 
multiplied a thousandfold. Its origin is still both miracle and 
mystery, to the study of which Pierce Butler brings a hu- 
manistic and exact scholarship. He declares that ours 1s a 
“typographical culture” and traces its beginning to a com- 
mon development of the woodcut block. Ingenious men per- 
ceived they could separate the wooden letters; then learned 
the use of metal type, and perfected the art of impressions. 
Progress was social and gradual; many men contributed, 
among them Fust and Gutenberg. But the legend of Guten- 
berg is a symbol, not based on historical fact. And the date 
of the first printing is probably earlier than we have thought. 
To his historical and manuscript researches, Mr. Butler adds 
a brilliant chapter on the cultural effects of the change from 
scribal to printed forms. The new multitude of books, for 
example, made it impossible for a man to gain a rounded 
education. There were too many words, as there are now; 
and the true or the false were given equal wings. 

News or propaganda, printed or broadcast, all the inven- 
tions and tricks, rest finally on words. If we lose faith in 
words, we shall be worse than dumb. The ruin of cities can 
be repaired, but to what avail if the citizens have created a 
culture of liars? 


Mr. Berle Looks at the World Today 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN THE NEW WORLD, by Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
Harper. 141 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Mr. BERLE’s BOOK IS OF INTEREST BECAUSE, AS ASSISTANT SEC- 
retary of State, he has had an important influence in develop- 
ing the policies he discusses. It is also of interest because it 
focuses a penetrating, analytical mind upon the major prob- 
lems of our time. 

The discussion is dominated by a high regard for prin- 
ciple, and a capacity to sum up tendencies in striking phrases. 
In the first chapter the author summarizes his philosophy 
and expresses confidence in the capacity of democracy to 
_ solve its problems, both internal and external, if it recovers 
faith in itself. Social organizations based upon hatred, whether 
of a class, a race, or a nation, have, he thinks, failed. The 
method of “cooperative peace” is advocated in the relations 
of capital and labor, of American countries, and of all na- 
tions. Mr. Berle sets his face definitely against isolationism, 
either economic or political. 

Isolation, he points out, tends to autarchy and, in an 
economically interdependent world, autarchic nations “almost 
invariably find themselves in need of additional sources of 
supply. This means that they are almost inevitably on the 
march.” 

Mr. Berle does not hesitate to disclose his assumptions. 
“Universal empire today is, of course, impossible.” “The bal- 
ance of power . . . always leads to the moment when the 
diplomatic juggle fails and war follows.” “Clearly we can- 
not have a cooperative peace in diplomacy if at the same time 
the cooperators are running a set of private economic wars.” 
_ “The world today is an economic unit whether we like it or 

.’ These propositions have been challenged in the past 
many of them are challenged today. Mr. Berle could 
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controls of competition, of government regulation, and of di- 
rect government production, attract his particular attention. 
Much of the concrete material is based upon memoranda 
which he has prepared in official capacities. Each discussion 
gives a statesmanlike weighing of the political, economic, and 
moral aspects of the problem in hand. , 

Many will challenge certain of Berle’s conclusions, but 
few will fail to have their thinking stimulated by reading 
them. “Tired liberals” will find in it new interpretations and 
cogent arguments to renew their faith. This is no mere rhe- 
torical appeal for American principles. It weighs democracy, 
with full knowledge of its shortcomings and full knowledge 
of both the merits and dangers of dictatorship and despotism. 
University of Chicago Quincy WRiIcHT 


Not by Analysis Alone, Either 


NOT BY ARMS ALONE, by Hans Kohn. Harvard University Press. 
161 pp. Price $1.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


MANY PEOPLE ARE GREATLY INDEBTED TO Dr. Hans Konn. HE 
wrote “Force and Reason,” which the Journal of Social — 
Philosophy called “a work of genuine intellectual art.” He © 
wrote “Revolutions and Dictatorships,” which’ the Political — 
Science Quarterly praised as “one of the most challenging ~ 
and worthwhile interpretations of the contemporary scene.” 

His latest volume is of the same kind and value. 

Here he presents, after some editing, half a dozen papers 
previously delivered before professional societies or published 
in professional magazines. They first appeared in 1938, in 
1939, and early in 1940. Their common theme is the na- 
ture of the totalitarian state and its conflict with democracy. 
They are truly illuminated by a brilliant choice of illustrative 
material from the more ancient and most modern writings. 
They are disappointing, however, in one respect—that though ~ 
published in the fall of 1940 they fail to add anything es- — 
sential about totalitarianism to that which was stated four 
years earlier by Hamilton Fish Armstrong in “We or They.” 

Surely Dr. Kohn’s book, by now, should have added at — 
least one thing—a positive and massive reassertion of faith 
in democracy; what it has meant, what it still means, and what — 
with dynamism and devotion it can be made to mean. Dr. © 
Kohn himself intimates such an obligation: “The fight ~ 
for academic freedom is today, when liberalism itself is — 
threatened, no longer a professional fight. . . . It is part of a 
fight for the survival of the fundamental values of liberalism 
for everybody and everywhere.” “oa 

Is it likewise the duty of a reviewer of books to enter this — 
fight and to call upon a greatly gifted scholar to state the case 
for democracy as few men in the world can state it? Well, if — 
this be treason to the reviewer’s art, make the most of it! 
New York Wuitney H. SHEPARDSON- 


Mr. Churchill, “National Symbol’. _ . 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, by René Kraus. 
cluding index. 


i} 


Price $3, postpaid by Survey ee i oe 
IT Is AXIOMATIC THAT NO GOOD BIOGRAPHY CAN BE WRITTEN 
of a living man. This book will call for no revisal of t 
statement; nevertheless it is interesting, which is, perha 
the important thing, and its appearance at the present tir 
is both welcome and justified. Mr. Churchill, as we all kno 
has not only contributed to the undoubted regener 
the British people which followed the shock of French s 
render, but he is also, as the author justly exp se 
“national symbol” of aroused Britain. aos 


know is: Why? What in Mr. C 
ducation has prepared him for this n c 


all boldness. He does not hesitate—and, for his purposes 
rightly—to make definite and even dogmatic statements, 
not only about passed events, which are stil] subject to con- 
troversy, but also about contemporary events, where full 
ee eee | not yet available. For example 

pold and his Belgian associates delib- 
erately betrayed the French and British, deliberately enticed 
their armies forward into Belgium intending all along to 
surrender and thus to trap the Allied forces and to open 
the way into France. Possibly—but, at any rate, an exciting 
statement. 

On the other hand, the author is not, in his judgments, 
carried away by misconceptions, however popular. Fully 
cognizant of Chamberlain’s abysmal failure as Prime Min- 
ister, he does not make the mistake of thinking that he 
remained, after the taking of Prague, an underhand appeaser 
of the Laval type nor the mistake of condemning his often 
able work as a subordinate. On occasion, also, the author 
reveals considerable insight, as when he suggests that the pop- 
ular mistrust of Mr. Churchill during the post-war period 
arose in part from a popular desire to forget the war and all 
those intimately connected with it. 

One omission the present reviewer regrets: Why was 
Mr. Churchill excluded from the National Government in 
1931? Why did he move away from the Conservative party 
in the early thirties? Once separated, it is clear enough— 
the author makes it so—why the breach widened; but the 
initial breach, so important, is not explained. Possibly also a 
few more direct quotations from Mr. Churchill’s speeches 
might have been included; they have a place even in a pop- 
ular life. Rightly in the reviewer’s opinion, though perhaps 
to the disappointment of some, the author wastes little space 
on the abdication crisis and Mr. Churchill’s somewhat am- 
biguous part in it. 

Though not pretending to be definitive or scholarly, the 
book is interesting, informative, and bold. 

Columbia University Gerorce WoopsgrIDGE 


Housing, a National Defense Problem 


HOUSING FOR DEFENSE, by Miles Colean. Twentieth Century 
Fund. 198 pp. Price $1.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs BOOK IS REQUIRED READING FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 
the present defense program for the United States. It deals 
with one of the most serious problems which our national de- 
fense faces and is one of the most detailed books on the sub- 
ject which has come out to date. It reads easily and is broken 
down into logical subdivisions. It deals not only with the 
housing experience of the last war, but with many of the 
new problems which have come out of the location of new 
industries—including community relationships, structure and 


finance, and the role of various government agencies in ad- 


ministering the necessary work. 

There is a series of valuable appendices dealing with con- 
struction costs, wage distribution in the defense industries, 
family sizes, and so on, as well as a listing of the federal 
agencies which are in a position to be useful to the defense 
housing program. This listing is particularly valuable to those 
who are not familiar with the activities of all of our federal 
housing authorities. 

The authors tackled a very difficult subject, one which 
changes from day to day. It was therefore necessary for them 
ro establish general principles and make suggestions of a 
broad nature within which the various governmental agencies 
would be able to function. The major emphasis is on the role 
of private enterprise in the defense housing picture. It is the 
svident belief of the authors that private enterprise can sup- 
ply most of the defense housing which will be needed. With 
he apparently steady and discouraging rise in building costs, 
his point of view is questionable. I also find a very unimag- 
native concept of the role of government in the defense 
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housing job. While there is considerable discussion of that 
[questionable] relationship between RFC financing and FHA 
insurance, there is apparently little understanding of the value 
of USHA experience and possibilities as related to the ac- 
tivities of local housing authorities throughout the United 
States. Nor is there sufficient emphasis on the very im- 
portant role which the Farm Security Administration is in a 
position to play in the housing of defense industry migrants. 

Another serious lack of emphasis lies in the discussion of 
location factors. Apparently the authors were more con- 
cerned with the sale of existing lots already platted than with 
considerations of adequately planned communities with suf- 
ficient school facilities, health and recreational services, public 
utilities, and transportation. 

While the book is an important addition to housing litera- 
ture, it is disappointing in that it does not appear to be 
either as comprehensive or as impartial as would be desir- 
able. I believe that it could be improved and hope that the 
authors will from time to time supplement it with other 
material which will assist the public in keeping up to date 
with the rapidly expanding program. It is to be hoped, also, 
that the authors will further analyze the possibilities of de- 
veloping some of the government housing departments other 
than those immediately under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Loan Agency. 


Columbia University Cart FEtss 


Steadier Jobs 


STABILIZING JOBS AND WAGES, by Herman Feldman. 
334 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Harper. 


To EVERYONE WHO RECOGNIZES “STEADIER JOBS” AS AN ESSEN- 
tial in solving the unemployment problem, this is an im- 
mensely heartening book. Dr. Feldman reports on a large 
number of industrial concerns at work on the problem of how 
to give regular employment. They are scattered in every line 
of industry, in highly competitive as well as in quasi- 
monopolistic lines, in heavy capital goods as well as in con- 
sumer goods. He even finds a fruit ranch and a building con- 
tractor furnishing year-round employment. His footnotes are 
as interesting as the text. They refer to dozens of recent ar- 
ticles in many different periodicals which describe experiments 
in stabilization and the many techniques employed. 

Why has interest in regularization greatly increased, at a 
time when labor reserves are ample to meet peak loads un- 
der irregular operation? Primarily, as Dr. Feldman notes, be- 
cause: “Most of the states are about to apply experience rating 
—that is, lower taxes for unemployment compensation to 
employers who keep their workers from needing unemploy- 
ment benefits. This has given a fillip to the movement for 
regularization which is expected to yield significant results 
in the next decade.” 

Since Dr. Feldman sees so clearly the importance of ex- 
perience rating as.an incentive to regularization, it is re- 
grettable that he isn’t more emphatic in defending it against 
the attacks which now menace its existence and jeopardize 
the “significant results” he expects of it. Instead of supporting 
some of the current proposals to “safeguard” the operation of 
experience rating under state laws, through restrictive amend- 
ments to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, Dr. Feldman 
should have recognized that such proposals come from per- 
sons who refuse to believe in its efficacy as an incentive, 
and who seriously question the desirability of stabilizing 
employment anyway. At this time, experience rating as an 
aid to steadier employment needs the outspoken and whole- 
hearted support of all those who recognize the importance 
of more regular jobs. ; 

Dr. Feldman’s book makes an effective case for regulari- 
zation. Steadier operation and employment should gradually 
mean larger annual earnings and steadier purchasing power 

(Continued on page 92) : 
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NEXT MONTH A SPECIAL NUMBER 


HIS 116 page special number, fourth in the smash-hit 

Calling America Series, explores many of the most 
searching questions confronting the people of the Western 
Hemisphere today. Half a year has gone into recruiting 
key people from all the Americas—educators, business 
men, discoverers, military experts, scholars and others—to 
give us clues to the answers. 


The outline published on the next page merely suggests 
the timeliness, authority, and vigor of this number. Never 
did any issue of any magazine more earnestly attempt to 
interpret all possible means of cooperation between the 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 
PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING 


You may have talked about creating goodwill between 
the. Americas but, after all, what could you do about it— 
up io now? This special number presents a practical op- 
portunity to you. Here is our plan: 


We have carefully compiled a list of influential men, 
women and libraries in Latin America. We want them to 
knew of the eagerness of U. S. A. citizens to cooperate 
for our common welfare. 


We want to send them copies of THE AMERICAS: 
SOUTH AND NORTH as a gift from their neighbors, 
the people of our country. 


We agree to notify those persons on our list whom we 
select that the copy comes as a gift, giving the name and © 
address of the donor—your name, we hope. In turn we 
will send to the donor—you—the names and addresses of © 
those Latin Americans who receive your gift. Thus, the 
way will be opened to a friendly sense of acquaintance. 


20 CENTS EACH— 
3 COPIES FOR ONLY $1 


Although the regular price of THE AMERICAS is 50 
cents a copy, as our contribution to this plan we offer to — 
mail to any address in the world three copies for only $1— | 
and more at the same rate. ; : 


Here is your chance to do something tangible about 
cooperation with Latin America. Send as many dollars 
‘as you can spare for copies of the March Survey Graphic. 
Mail your advance order today to the Circulation Man- 
ager, Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New York City. — 
A convenient order form is enclosed in this issue, ~ 


ST. LAWRENCE—GREAT LAKES 


THE AMERICAS: SOUTH and NORTH 


CALLING THE AMERICAS 


PEACE WITHOUT EMPIRE A. A. Berle, Jr. 
The real new order of cooperation in this hemisphere. ; 


THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


; A Graphic Feature 
Their extraordinary differences, their common pride and inde- 
pendence. 


PROPAGANDA FROM OVERSEAS John I. B. McCulloch 
How influential in Latin America are Berlin, Rome, Tokyo 
Madrid, Paris, London, Lisbon? ; 


BOUNTY OF THE NEW WORLD Duncan Aikman 
Surplus crops—an economic force for division or a challenge 
to raise the standard of living? 


OUR COMMON DEFENSE Major General Frank R. McCoy 
What are the realities of defense as a spur to unity? 


THE U.S.A. AND ITS NEIGHBORS 


COMMUNICATIONS COME FIRST Hubert Herring 
A report on ships, planes, cables, languages, highways, cur- 
rency exchanges. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION Walier R. Sharp 
The historical structure of New World cooperation—what it 
has accomplished, what it is doing today. 


WELDING A HEMISPHERE FOR DEFENSE 
Nelson A. Rockefeller 
The first-hand story of an energetic Good Neighbor program. 


WHAT BUSINESSMEN SHOULD KNOW Juan T. Trippe 
The future of business relations South of the Rio Grande. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VISITING SCHOLARS 
Stephen Duggan 
interchange between countries 


OBSTACLES TO PAN AMERICAN UNITY = Lewis Hanke 
The obstacles are not insurmountable, but Americans South, 
Central and North should be aware of them. 


LATIN AMERICA TRUSTS US NOW _ Samuel Guy Inman 
Observations of the change in attitude by an old friend of the 
folks from Mexico to Cape Horn. 


Educational and _ technical 


FRONTIERS OF THE FUTURE 


THE AMAZON VALLEY Carleton Beals 
The dynamic possibilities of cooperation here all but match 
the discovery of a great rich continent. 


Samuel McKee, Jr. 
The new prospect held out by mutual planning for water 
power, transportation and defense. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE... 


. . . Assistant Secretary of State, United States of 
America e Editor, Pan American News ¢ President, For- 


eign Policy Association e President, Pan American Airways 
System ¢ Director, Institute of International Education ¢ 
Director, Hispanic Foundation e Mexican Ambassador to 


Peru e Director, International Migration Service ¢ Co- 
ordinator, Commercial and Cultural Relations Between the 
American Republics ¢ Chief, Music Division New York Pub- 
lic Library e Director, International Labor Office e Chair- 
man, Inter-American Commission of Women e Chief, Division 
of Cultural Relations, Department of State e distinguished 
journalists, educators, welfare experts and other authorities 
on Pan America today. 


—USE THE ORDER 


COOPERATION 
FRIENDSHIP 

_ FOR | THE 

THREE AMERICAS 


Kirby in N. Y. Post 


THE CARIBBEAN Charles W. Taussig 


The area of discovery where mastery of the sea has affected 
the history of two continents. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CITIES Emile Bruguiere 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Santiago and other 
temperate zone cities which point the way to the future. 


AMERICANS ALL 


INDIANS ARE AMERICANS Moises Saenz 
The submerged base of population, particularly in Mexico, 
Bolivia and Peru—and the cry for a place in the future. 


IMMIGRATION AND THE FUTURE George L. Warren — 
Where do Europe’s refugees fit into the Western World? 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT Ernesto Galarza 
How workers can help shape the New World. 


THE 1.L.0. IN SOUTH AMERICA John G, Winant 
Social security legislation and labor standards. 


HALF OF US ARE WOMEN 
Ana Rosa S. deMartinez Guerrero 
The place of women in Latin America—today and tomorrow. 


NEW WORLD CHILDREN Elizabeth Shirley Enochs 
The spread of child welfare and social work. 


MAIN STREET AND PAN AMERICA Charles A. Thomson 
How our folks are developing a new appreciation of their 
everyday neighbors in Spanish America and Brazil. 


THE SONG MAKERS Carleton Sprague Smith 
The painters, poets, musicians, sculptors, novelists, dramatists 
and their yeast in a new day. 


TWO CONTINENTS OF TOMORROW 


OUR NEIGHBORS SPEAK ; A Symposium 
Spokesmen of South and Central America, and of the Carib- 
bean Islands briefly answer a few questions. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS John Palmer Gavit 
Summing up the message of this special number. 


FORM ENCLOSED 


for workers, together with lower production costs and prices. 
Dr. Feldman has rendered a signal service by his thoughtful 
analysis and systematic presentation of various methods suc- 
cessfully used by many different concerns in varied lines 


of industry to give workers steadier jobs and earnings. 
. . 2 
Madison, Wis. ELIzABETH BRANDEIS 


Educational Pioneer 


I REMEMBER: Tue AvutosrocrapHy oF ABRAHAM FLEXNER. Simon & 

Schuster. 414 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
IN THIS SIMPLY WRITTEN, MODEST BOOK, ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
remembers and vividly records much of the kind of personal 
and educational history that is indispensable for an under- 
standing of the intellectual and social life of our time. Stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins University in the early days under 
Gilman, and for fifteen years head of his own school in 
Louisville, Flexner in 1905 took what he himself calls “a 
leap in the dark” and started on his long career as investi- 
gator and educational pioneer. This has included the much- 
needed study of medical schools for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and a subsequent program of better medical education 
in America; indefatigable leadership in the General Educa- 
tion Board and its state and other educational surveys and 
projects; and, in the past decade, creation and direction of a 
most significant higher education enterprise—the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton. Throughout one gets the 
impression of a man who constantly has sought quality, sub- 
stance, sincerity in the midst of educational mediocrity and 
sham; who, in his own words, has all his life “pursued the 
will-o’-the-wisp—excellence.” 


University of North Carolina W. Carson Ryan 


A Columnist’s Pamphlet 


ALL OUT! How Democracy 


L Wir DreFrenp America, b 
Simon & Schuster. 104 pp. So lgere aes 


Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE BODY OF THIS PAMPHLET Is IN THREE PARTs. 1, France, 
explains the debacle as the result of “fascist” treachery (al- 
though, by the author’s criteria, France was, before the war, 
at least as democratic as ourselves and far more so than Eng- 
land); 2, England, accounts for her present stand by the sud- 
den recovery from pre-War Tory class-government to the 
current “democratic” dictatorship, which he calls “a profound 
victory for freedom”; 3, America, which he proposes to save 
for democracy by government employment of the 8,000,000 
unemployed at a cost of ten billion dollars per year for three 
years, as Hitler has done in Germany for the last seven years 
with conspicuous success—‘“Civilization as we have known 
it is steadily smashed under the impact of a German system 
which created 9,500,000 new munitions jobs and deliberately 
cut off one third of its normal industrial production, usin 
the capacity so released for its destructive mission.” — 3 
“German sales of factory tools to the English,” says Mr 
Grafton, “symbolized the basic difference between the pro- 
duction potentialities of a total system and a system that 
had refused to provide work for its people.” This is im- 
portant if true. But how does Mr. Grafton, or anyone else 
outside Germany, know how well the “total system” reall 
works? Ox in what sense it works? Or how long it will 
continue to work? Mr. Grafton has, quite unwittingly, com- 
posed a hymn to the alleged efficiency of Nazism, in spite 
of his hammering on the word “democracy.” : 
As history, the section on France shows an average of one 
gross error of iact or of interpretation per page; that on Eng- 
land, half as many. The American chapter is less bese 
with the record but inexcusably shallow in its odoutinice 
though it contains some good obiter dicta. When a wore 
can shout as loudly on paper as Mr. Grafton does, he should 
realize better his responsibility. One feels that his intentions 
are doubtless praiseworthy, but that they are discredited 
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rather than realized by intemperate language, false or mis- 
and recklessly inconsequential reasoning 
he enemy’s camp. He under- 
to assume that Hitler’s 
which may or may not 
people. In this world of 
keptical. And as to solu- 
c way which we 
tly in all values 


leading assertions, 
which lands him neatly in the 
esteems his public. It is not wise 
opinion of the masses 1n Germany, 
be correct, holds for the American 
false news and propaganda we are s | 
tions, we prefer to find our own democrati 
trust may be, in the long run, no more cos 
than the way of the dictators. 


New York C. BerTraND THOMPSON 


Under the Swastika 


REFUGEE, THE PERSONAL ACCOUNT OF TWO “Aryan” GERMANS WHOM 
Nazi BRUTALITY FAILED TO CRUSH, translated by Clara Leiser. Prentice- 


Hall. 308 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Tis LIFE OF TWo “ARYAN” GERMANS WHOSE SOLE FAULT IT 
was to be pacifists and democrats is of extraordinary interest. 
We are confronted here not with cultured refugees but with 
the average German worker and his wife, in no respect 
different from millions of their countrymen. -Together with 
them they experienced war and inflation, hunger and unem-_ 
ployment, and finally, with incredulity, the rise of the Hitler 
regime. It is the story of a lower middle class family in 
Germany which is pictured here—until 1933. But in the large 
government housing project where they live at that time 
they are known as pacifists. This is sufficient; for five long 
years the man wanders from prisons to concentration camps, 
is released and re-arrested, beaten and humiliated. For five 
years the wife fights alone for the sake of their young child 
and his old mother. Finally, after years of separation, the 
family manages to escape at night across the border. 

There have been other factual stories from concentration 
camps. But few which describe events in the simple and 
plain language of the German working people, reveal so much 
of their thoughts and feelings. The book pictures the bes- 
tiality of the concentration camp guards as well as the cold 
terror and fear which befell those who were still “free.” 

It brings home what it means for the average individual 
to live under the Nazi regime. It also demonstrates that the 
present war is no fight between different ideologies and 
imperialistic systems, but between two different ways of 
life: a life of ignorance, lies, and slavery, against a life of 
freedom and self-determination. 


New York Geruart H. SAENGER 


Freedom in Education 


GROUP EDUCATION FOR A DEMOCRACY, by William Heard Kil- 
patel ee cieacs Press. 220 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey 
y lbates 


~ 


I Have KNowN Dr. KILparRickK MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS. — 
His writings and, to a less extent, his public addresses are 
familiar to me. He believes in a dynamic society, in social 
progress through education, and in freedoms for the inner 
self of man. He believes in growth through experience and 
intelligence. His views represent neither extreme individual- 
ism nor extreme socialism. He sees a positive relationship 
between ends and means. He expects systematic free learning 
to produce for each human being who enjoys it a system of 
ethics upon which his standards of conduct will be founded. 
He expects for human society or any part of it a body of 
ethical social principles as a foundation for social action. 
Group Education for a Democracy” includes no new basic 
concept. Its value is in new emphasis, more concrete illus- 
trative material than philosophers are wont to use, and an 
up-to-dateness that adds to its readability. The author ex- 
emplifies his own doctrine of growth in his broadening and 
deepening social interests and understandings. ° 
The book is readable, clear, and coherently unified in its 


~s 


~ a 


atent. It is simply written, yet lacks the popular dash of 
dutchins. It is a strain on the imagination to think of the 
turday Evening Post publishing any part of it. Teachers 
d other students of education will read it and profit by it, 
t even they won’t read it with ecstatic delight. Kilpatrick 
rt nearly as exciting in print as he is in person. 

The most serious disappointment to me was the gap between 
> title and the context. “Group Education for a Democ- 
sy” suggested to me the educational results of the experi- 
ce of organized groups. Group association, action and in- 
-action, is the modern equivalent of independent individ- 
| thought and action of Colonial days. It is a social and 
ucational problem of first magnitude in these hours of 
opaganda, misinformation, and resulting intellectual con- 
sion. The author remains traditionally orthodox in this 
spect and discusses education in schools and colleges. Adult 
ucation, it is true, receives due consideration, but mainly 
ym the viewpoints of individual learning and general so- 
il needs. This criticism shows the bias of the critic. Any- 
ay, I think the word “group” should not be in the title 
the book. Nep H. Dearsorn 
uision of General Education, New York University 


n the “Jewish Problem” 


iE GREAT HATRED, by Maurice Samuel. Knopf. 209 pp. Price $2. 


y THE WATERS OF THE BABYLON, by Robert Neumann. 
& Schuster. 356 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Simon 


MITICA HAS WAXED. As THE GERM OF ANTI-SEMITISM GROWS, 
does its body of literature multiply perceptibly. Ostensibly 
cope with the ever increasing hymns of hate, “brotherhood” 
oks employing a felicitious Protestant-Catholic-Jew formu- 
have sprung forth. Other defenses and explanations are 
ritten by Jews. 

Maurice Samuel’s chatty volume is even ‘more ambitious. 
sjecting as perilous the popular economic and sociological 
terpretations of anti-Semitism, the veteran Jewish journalist 
sists that “The Great Hatred” is basically not Jew-hate 
it hatred of Christ and Christianity with its emphasis on 
stice, non-force, and individual conscience. Indeed, Jews are 


rgets of a world mythology, not because of “intolerance” 


it because of a “disease” afflicting the mind of Western man 
hich has precipitated the present world crisis. Samuel 
bukes “the lost foothold” which failed to distinguish between 
ere “anti-Jewish sentiment” and “anti-Semitic hallucination.” 
Thile well-meaning clergymen and liberals, armed with 
tthropological evidence, “disproved” the Aryan theory, and 
hile rabbis quibbled over whether the Jews were a race, 
ligion, nation, or civilization, modern_ totalitarian anti- 
‘mitism stated simply: “A Jew is anybody who cannot 
‘ove he is a Gentile.” Obviously there is a “mad disparity” 
tween the number of Jews in the world and the extent 
the world’s preoccupation with them. Even were there 
ass Jewish suicide, the Nazis would create an artificial 
wry; they use anti-Semitism as an “ideal” not a device. 
tended primarily for non-Jews, “The Great Hatred” aims 
reveal the time-worn shibboleth: that the Jewish prob- 
m is essentially a Christian problem. Unfortunately, Sam- 
’s tone is too often pretentious and exaggerated, making 
s thesis suffer thereby. x sae 

Though lacking Samuel’s analytical clarity, “By the Waters 
the Babylon,” written by a German refugee, also pur- 
sts to deal with the Jewish problem—via fiction. Remin- 
sent of the “Bridge of San Luis Rey,” the story opens with 
bus entering Palestine carrying a miscellaneous group of 
ws from all over the world. The story closes when the bus 
r the cliff and all except one of the passen- 
s—the spiritual one—are killed. Sandwiched in between 
biographical chapters of the passengers: a scholar, novelist, 
ineer, prizefighter, prince's mistress, financier, and so on. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP GUIDE 


AUT TEN ALETMANSIED 


HOW MANY OF YOUR 


nD 
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ARE OUT OF DATE? 


Here are the revised editions—and 
new volumes too—published in 1940 


Now, at the beginning of a new year, is a good time to check your con- 
sumer education library for old editions and missing volumes. Here 
are the buying guides and money management booklets published by 
Household Finance during 1940. Some are completely new, others are 
new revisions of earlier editions. We believe that this listing will be 
helpful to you in bringing your Household Library up to date. Copies 
of any or all bulletins will be sent for 214c each to cover mailing costs. 
You are invited to send for as many as you can use to advantage. 


No. 2 Household 
Textiles. Every 
page of this de- 
pendable guide to 
sheets, blankets, 
table linen and 
towels has been 
rewritten. Much 
material is wholly 
new. 


No. 6 Meat. Latest 
data on buying, 
cooking and carv- 
ing meat. New 
chapters on canned 
and quick frozen 
meats. Many new 
illustrations. 


Money Manage- 
ment. This stream- 
lined 1941 budget 
calendar is new 
and radically dif- 
ferent and makes 
budgeting easy 
and simple. One 
copy sent free. 


Marrying Ona 
Smalllincome. Tells 
how to make finan- 
cial plans for the 
great adventure. 
New illustrations 
and some new ma- 
terial. 


No. 11 Dairy Prod- 
ucts. Tells how to 
get utmost in food 
value for money 
spent for milk, ice 
cream, butter and 
cheese. Impartial 
and up to date. 


Stretching the Food 
Dollar. Full of ideas 
on how to save 
money on food 
bills. Interprets 
scientific findings 
in terms of practi- 
cal meal planning. 


No. 23 Fabrics. 
Completely re- 
written. Tells lat- 
est facts consumer 
should know about 
wool, silk, cotton, planning, wise 
linen, rayon and buying and proper 
other synthetics. care. 


Stretching the Cloth- 
ing Dollar. How to 
get the most from 
the clothing dollar 
through wardrobe 


No. 24 Hosiery. 


Rey ised’ fio. ae le eens nee al 
OMS SSN ANAS | Research Dept. SG-2, 
Tells latest, devel- | HouseHotp Frvance Corp. | 
opments in ho- | 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
siery. Entirely new 
two-page chart | I enclose stamps for $...... | 
shows how to ana- | Please send the bulletins (2 %c | 
lyze personal ho- | per copy) checked below. Better | 
siery problems. Buymanship Volumes: 
No. 26 Furniture. | (2) (6) (11) (23) (24) (26) (28) | 
Discusses design, 
where, when and | O ee sear oe | 
how tobuy, woods | (One copy free | 
and workmanship. | O Marrying Ona Small Income | 
Helpful illustra- | OJ Stretching the Food Dollar | 
pons: | © Stretching the Clothing 
| Dollar | 
ecsemne Ne. 28 Electric | Name sio2ae achive ane 
TAQEMNM Shavers. Here is | 
ae up-to-the-minute | tedddvesagheaoete enn eae | 
information on | | 
Gleetric. Shay cra Wt Mic sii Gee eee 
froma balanced gsi ss scosaees 
point of view. | | 
‘Tells how to choose | Slate. ce cieat- on oan epee | 


and how to use. 


ere Se 


| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 n ciateat 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
“One of America's leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 
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BUDGETS FOR LOW INCOME FAMILIES 


A Practical, Scientific Guide for 
Planning Family Budgets 


Baltimore Council of Social Agencies 
353 Equitable Bldg, 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


DE STEIN AGENCY, 46 W. 48th 

CERT EW YORK. Specializing placement in 
settlements, group work, fund raising and 
secretaries experienced in the social work field. 


43 Pages 


Baltimore, Md. SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Postage, !0c extra per hundred. ence. 


347 Madison Avenue New York City 


Only $1.00 per hundred leaflets, news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspond- 
Subscription, $4.00 a year. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS Special library rate, $3.00. 


godt Manet atch Pencivantalee Pid feur; Skiing teacher (or will lead parties); 


Community Song Sheets anne eee WANTED—POSITION 

edited by Howard Wade Kinsey : “So iolo ical Review : : ; se . ‘ 

; 7 : ork field interested in 

Here is an inexpensive, readable compact leaflet American’ Soc ee, Site Executive in Soup eee reorganizations 

containing more than 50 songs—folk songs, hymns, Official journal of the American Sociological Soclety. position involving expansion, ee Ene 

patriotic songs, old timers, standard songs, play in addition to papers and proceedings of the establishing or directing an ag y. 7934 
songs and parodies, Canadian songs, etc. Society, it contains articles on sociological research, ployed at present. References. 


Survey. 


BUTLER, German-English, (Munich) ; Chaut- 
horseback riding. 7717 Survey. 
SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE available, 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON PROFESSIONAL SERVICES Has professional training and experience in 


Medical Social Work and in Recreational fields. 


IN EUROPE? Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- References. 7719 Survey. 


To keep fully informed read The Manches- 


search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over ; - 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- | BOyS’ WORKER, executive experience, creative 


ter Guardian, for more than a century fessional persons. Prompt service extended. ability, pleasing personality, desires change. 
Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. Mailed | AUTHORS eee eat remo 516 College graduate, wide experience eae 
directly by the publisher, copies of The Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ment, boys’ club and camp field. ° 
eae ee MANUSCRIPTS YOUNG WOMAN, B.A., Phi Beta Kappa, 
out censorship delay, bringing news from Sociology and Psychology. Some graduate 
the actual seat of war directly to your let- BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritor- work School of Social Work. Experience: 
ter box sometimes as much as two weeks ious works of public interest on all subjects. Big Sister, Group Work, Public Speaking, 


quicker than first-class mail. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer: for 13 weeks 


send only $1 to Manchester Guardian, 222 LANGUAGES 


West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Write for free booklet. 
Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 


Meador Publishing Girl Scouting, desires position. 7722 Survey. 


LETTER SERVICES 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books pA ae ae eae are O F Ss E H 
supplied; slso family and town histories, magazine Send for List S 
back bers, . All subjects, all | . Send : 
see Soucatiatt ro heeled gain bert rg Ink: Dg pepert SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. R E P R Oo D U Cc T I re) Pe Ss 


rices, (WE ALSO BUY OLD 387 Washington Street 


‘omptly. Lowest p! 
OOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


iy weat 46th St, Dept € New York Clty WEARING APPAREL 


Boston, Mass. 


i 
THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 


Shopping is no problem at Miss pecan aa.s 
ARE YOU KEEPING POSTED where only clothes that have ‘that certain 

ON PUBLIC WELFARE DEVELOPMENTS? air’ are sold. Dresses, Coats, Hats, mostly POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
You can do so with a five-dollar membership in authentic originals. Sold way below actual 


the APWA, You’ll.receive the PUBLIC WELFARE value. 474 Seventh Avenue (36th Street). 


NEWS every month and all other publications as LA 4-4013, 
released, The latest of these is: ‘‘Medical Social 


SALES IDEAS. 


Work in Tax-Supported Health and Welfare 


Services’? a report of the Joint Committee of CITRUS FRUITS 


American Association of Medical Social Workers 
and the American Public Welfare Association by 
Margaret Plumley, November 1940, 101 pp., $1 per 
copy Write to: 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 East Sixtieth - Street Chicago, Ill. 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used, Delivered express. prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $3.50, Grapefruits $3.25, 
Tangerines $3.50, Mixed Fruit $3.50. Half 


-NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick Service Letrer ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part eushel PAUL SOIC Me hath US 
which plots ecaal nurses take in the better- . Special quantity rates ‘ 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 A, q 
Rereot 4790 Broadway at 58 St., New York, A. H, BURKET, Sebring, Florida 53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. L 
ew York. 


comprehend. Yet Neumann’s recitation of his characters’ lives 
becomes somewhat dull; judicious editing would not only 
have sharpened the central story but likewise would have 
aided the author’s lyricism. Interesting though the struc- 
ture, “By the Waters of the Babylon” is confused artistically. 
And it contributes little to a greater understanding of the 
Jewish problem. 


New York J. H. Pottack 


Primitive Economics 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES, by Melvill 
Herskovits. Knopf. 492 pp. Price $4.50, postpaid by tate ee 


ciates, Ine 
THIs BOOx HAS AN IMPORTANT FUNCTION FOR BOTH ECONOMISTS 
and anthropologists in summarizing data and points of view 
about the economic life of primitive peoples. 

In the introduction, Dr. Herskovits points out the difference 
between the economic systems of primitive societies and our 
own. His general thesis, here, is “that the difference be- 
tween primitive systems and our machine economy is one 
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of degree rather than kind.” He quite brightly points out 
that capitalism as we know it in our machine age does not 
exist in primitive societies, but that capital goods are fre- 
quently concentrated in the hands of individual members 
of these communities. Sections of the book dealing with 
Production, Exchange and Distribution, and Property are 
excellent summaries of existing material and points of view. 
When we come to Part V dealing with Economic Surplus, Dr. 
Herskovits makes a more original contribution. 

Dr. Herskovits thinks that anthropologists in the future 
should get more quantitative and exact data on such prob- 
lems as the standard of living, amount of time spent at labor, 
and the nature of consumption. There can be no question 
of the need for this kind of material. The author also urges 
“that anthropologists divest themselves of a sociological bias 
when studying economic phenomena.” The reviewer takes 
issue wtih this point. Dr. Herskovits himself seems to know 
that this cannot be done when, for instance, he asks that we 
not take a rigidly economic point of view of the nature of 
money, or when he shows how intimately the circulation of 
goods is linked with non-economic institutions. One of the sig 
nificant trends today among economists is this very cultural o; 
sociological approach which has been developed particularly 
by the functional school of anthropologists, and which Dr. 


lerskovits seems to accept in practice, but reject in theory. 
here is much for anthropologists to do in the study of 
onomics, but detaching economic problems from their so- 
ological setting would be going backward and be completely 
at of step with the newer and sounder methodological ap- 
roaches not only in economics and anthropology, but in the 
ycial sciences as a whole. Hortense PowperMaAKeEr 
lucens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


. Word in Season 
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BOTIONTUERS OF FREEDOM, by be Ci, Series. 20 
VE HAVE HERE AN EXCELLENTLY OUTSPOKEN ARGUMENT FOR 
day by a veteran writer, protagonist of numerous good 
auses, and ardent in the historic American faith of liberalism. 
Jur capitalist system, thus viewed, he regards as now ex- 
anded “into a hopeful vehicle for the age of motor car and 
irplane.” Its basic thought is adequate, he holds, not only 
9 find the promised land we still seek, but also “to accom- 
lish the reign of peace with justice which the Treaty of 
fersailles so vainly intended.” 

The learning and scholarship, familiar to those who have 
rofited by Mr. Corbin’s works, is abundantly poured out to 
uild an American historical structure for the thesis stated. 
“his went through a hundred and fifty years from 1787 and 
ccupies the second, third, and fourth parts of this book. In 
hese crowded decades our country failed to maintain a stable 
alance between what the author calls the aristocracy of na- 
ure and the democracy of our politics. Mr. Corbin regards 
Nashington as the Founder and his services are based on 
ames Harrington’s theory of balanced government. 

The fifth part reviews the efforts made since 1933 to re- 
over our lost balance. Our present democracy-leader is “of 
inlimited boldness, dynamic power—but of a pride and stub- 
yorness equaled only by his undisciplined character and un- 
urnished mind.” In the U.S.A. we need free representatives, 
ible and non-political tribunals, and industrial self-govern- 
nent under “an Industrial clause in the Constitution to par- 
Ilel the Commerce clause.” Apparently these are to be gotten 
fier “the authority which Mr. Roosevelt arrogated” has some- 
10w been curbed. Certainly the balance between individual 
iberty and collective authority must be restored. 

But there is “‘an international Republic struggling to be 
orn.” His concluding part drives home the author’s burning 
onviction that our inward frontier will be held in vain if 
he outward frontier be ravaged by dictatorship. “The only 
ossible basis for a just and enduring peace is a Republic of 
Il free Nations.” Unless force and freedom be in balance 
here, our own liberties cannot stand. 
rinceton University 
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steel— Social Barometer 


1S STEEL GOES, by Robert R. R. Brooks. Yale University Press. 
275 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

[HE MORE WE CHANGE, THE MORE WE GET THE SAME THING— 
s; not true of the history of labor relations in the steel in- 
lustry. If proof of something called progress is needed, 
ere is a heartening exhibit. John A. Fitch studied “The 
teel Workers” as part of the Pittsburgh Survey, just thirty 
ears ago. The picture was grim; not one of the proud 
nnals in American economic expansion. Among the darker 
ems in the record was the sustained and often violent anti- 
nionism of the companies. There was temporizing in the 
ompany-union period of the twenties. There was a right- 
bout-face when U. S. Steel signed up with the Steel 
Vorkers’ Organizing Committee in 1937, although what 
Ayron Taylor did for “big steel” has not yet been ace 
epted as their meat by Weir, Grace, and others in little 
eel.” Le 
Professor Brooks’ volume is the story of this transition 


DEDUCT 50% FROM THESE PRICES 


SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM 1.00 
LENGTHEN YOUR L 1.00 
RHEUMATISM—A NEW 1.00 
HOW TO LIVE TO BE : 1.00 
DON’T EAT BREAD (A _New Discovery) ... 1.00 
YOU’RE WRONG ABOUT THAT— 

An Encyclopedia of Fallacies ............. mieaeletetelaererstvie O 1.00 


These are attractive cloth-bound books—at 50c each, postpaid. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. S. CG. EMMAUS, PA. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage, Standard authors, new 
books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medical, mechanical, 
children’s booka, etc.—all at guaranteed savings. Send card now 
for Clarkson’s 1941 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. A short 
course in literature. The buying guide of 300,000 book 
lovers. «The selection of a metropolitan book store brought to 
your home. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. SC41, 1253 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, lil. 


**A Particularly Nice Place to Live’’ 


Large, light rooms 
$7 to $10 Weekly 


Swimming Pool 


Gymnasium 
. D ti 

Meals Optional ramatics 
oO Dances 
Complete Service RR 1 oe Library 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


A Residence Club for Men and Women 


601 EAST NINTH STREET NEW YORK 
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DAMAGED BOOKS 
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For Complete New List of Books 
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Survey Associates, Inc. 
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112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for December, 1940 


Some Factors Predictive of the Outcome of Treatment 
of Enuresis by a Child Guidance Clinic 
Dorothy Kleinberg 


Handicaps of WPA Workers in Job Placement 
Eleanor Quarles 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1940 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to IX, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Sersice Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1940-41 
Spring Quarter begins March 24 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1941 


First Term—June 24 to July 25 
Second Term—July 28 to August 28 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 
A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 
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told frankly from a standpoint sympathetic to collective bar- 
gaining as a social good. But this sympathy does not pre- 
vent discriminating and wise comments on the problems 
ahead, to which the last chapter is devoted. Indeed, from 
the point of view of economic statesmanship, this discussion 
might well have been longer and stronger, so interesting 
and representative do the problems of industrial government 
become as they unfold in steel. % 

I seem to recall that one of Andrew Carnegie’s early 
books was called, “Triumphant Democracy.” The title 
comes to mind more appropriately as of this going develop- 
ment than of the times about which Carnegie wrote. For 
here is a human, personal story, yet a narrative of organic 
economic forces gradually, inevitably taking shape in Ameri- 
can life. It is absorbing, finally, as symptomatic of a process 
and a method that will work their yeasty way in other 
industries and thus help to make democracy begin to be 
more triumphant in a department of life where thirty years 
ago it was widely denied that it should apply. 


New York Orpway TEAD 


A Poet’s Story 


THE BIG SEA, by Langston Hughes. Knopf. 335 pp. Price $3, postpaid 
by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HERE Is A GRAND TALE. IT Is NO GREAT EPIC OF LITERATURE, 
and it is not intended to be. It is an adventure story—the 
adventures of a bubbling American boy from the plains of 
Kansas who sailed the seas, saw Africa, roamed happily over 
the face of Europe, hit Harlem at the height of its “dis- 
covery” by the literati and the thrill hunters, led a rather 
forlorn existence among the highbrows of Washington’s col- 
ored society, and finally decided to give free rein to his talent 
for writing. 

In many ways this autobiography is the tale of a typical 
Peck’s “Bad Boy” of modern America. Although this is the 
story of a colored American, there is little searching of soul 
on questions of caste and class. This rambunctious youth 
runs up against rude bumps because the sun tanned the 
skin of his forefathers. But these bumps are taken with much 
the same bounce that other American boys would show in 
running into other but also painful bruises. 

The peculiar flavor of this book is not that the boy was a 
Negro, but that he was a poet. Every few chapters the rol- 
licking tale is lifted by sudden poetic inspiration; it is often 
illumined by quotations from poems written by the author” 
in the midst of the experiences he is recounting. . 

This is the story of a poet, but not of a highbrow. Over 
and over again the young hero turns his back on respectable 
occupations to sail as a mess boy on a freighter, to live from 
hand to mouth in Paris, to go hungry in Harlem. 

Young Hughes’ first revolt was against the hoarding and 
commercial climbing of his father who was a very success- 
ful business man in Mexico. In Washington, Hughes em- 
barrassed his highbrow fellows by throwing up a white collar 
job in a publishing house and turning his hand to less con- 
fining but far from dignified tasks in laundries and eating 
houses. Colored society wanted no traffic with a lowly washer 
boy, yet it longed for the reflected glory of association with 
one of America’s leading poets. In one of the poignant - 
incidents of the book the young poet, as a bus boy in a 
Washington restaurant, sees a boyhood idol, Vachel Lindsay, 
and shyly places some of his poems on the great man’s table. 
But when the newspapers play up Lindsay’s discovery of a bus” 
boy poet, Hughes flees the restaurant to avoid the gaping 
crowds. 

The story is packed with adventure, some of it gayly pur- 

1 h of it deali i © 
pie, much of it dealing with personages both Negro and white 
with whom the author came into odd and interesting contact. 
It is written in beautiful English and is a fine tale. 
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a program of professional education for social 
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detail years ahead 
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What is Hitler’s army waiting for? Read what Fletcher Pratt tells about 
the Nazi methods of planning and rehearsing for attack in his article: 
German Planning for Total War. Why doesn’t the war bankrupt Ger- 
many? Has Hitler discovered new money methods that will stand the test 
of time? You'll find the answers in Dal Hitchcock’s eye-opening article in 
The German Financial Revolution also in Harpers for February. 
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